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CHAPTER Xi. 
THE RANKS ARE THINNED. 


- N R. STRATFORD! Mr. Stratford!” 

1 The words were accompanied by an imperative knocking 
at the door, and Stratford sat up in bed. 

“Come in!” he shouted, recognising the voice, and Fitz Anstruther 
entered, shutting the door carefully behind him. 

“I’m afraid there’s something wrong over at the doctor’s,” he said. 
“His house-door is ajar, and yet none of his people seem to be 
stirring. I wanted to go over and see what was the matter, but old 
Ismail Baksh wouldn’t let me pass out of the gate, and told me to 
call you and Major North. May I go now? I won't be a minute.” 

“No, call North, and he and I will go over,” said Stratford, 
beginning to dress, and Fitz, with a sense of deep disappointment, 
obeyed. Ina very few minutes Stratford and Dick crossed the court 
together, and after posting Fitz at the gate in case a hurried return 
should be necessary, passed between the lounging forms of the 
Ethiopian soldiers who were occupying the street, and entered the 
doctor’s house. Its air of desolation surprised them, for the court- 
yard and verandah were strewn with books and papers, and odds and 
ends of little value. 

“Looks as though the place had been looted,” said Dick. 

They crossed the verandah and entered the house, still without 
meeting a soul. Here again all was desolation. Everything of 
value seemed to be gone, and the furniture was broken and spoilt. 
The only things left uninjured were the glass bottles containing the 
collection, which still remained untouched on their shelves. The door 
leading into the next room was ajar, and a kerosene lamp was burning 
itself out on the table, filling the air with its pungent odour as the 
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flame flickered, recovered itself, and sank again. Glancing into the 
semi-darkness, the intruders could make out the form of the doctor, 
lying half-dressed across his bed, the lamp-light gleaming on the 
barrel of a revolver in his hand. 

Somewhat reassured by the sight, they advanced and pushed the 
door wide open, then recoiled precipitately. ‘The face which met 
their view was that of a dead man—of one who had died in the 
extremest agony. The protruding eye-balls, the lips drawn back to 
the gums, the black and swollen tongue, all testified to the sufferer’s 
having endured the utmost torments of thirst. 

Ashamed of their momentary panic, Stratford and Dick, putting a 
strong constraint upon themselves, entered the room and lifted the 
corpse, unclasping the rigid hand from the revolver. 

“They did poison him, then!” said Dick fiercely. ‘Well, we 
will have Fath-ud-Din’s blood for this.” 

“ How?” asked Stratford. ‘When was he poisoned? Was it at 
dinner last night, or had his servants poisoned the water in the filter ? 
If young Fath-ud-Din and Hicks are both unhurt, we can never 
prove that it wasn’t that. It has been very smartly managed.” 

“There is a piece of paper and a pencil,” said Dick, handing them 
to him. ‘“ He must have been writing as he lay.” 

*“‘ Look here,” said Stratford, holding out the paper after glancing 
through it, “the poor fellow has put down his symptoms and the 
remedies he tried, as a guide to us. He wrote at intervals, evidently. 
You see, after recording his symptoms twice, he says, ‘ Servants 
gathered round the door watching me. Refuse to bring water.’ 
Then more symptoms, and then, ‘Servants are looting the house. 
Afraid to touch collection.’ Now you see the writing becomes much 
weaker. ‘Ask Miss Keeling to keep collection in memory of me. 
Take my mother back the Bible she gave me. Good-bye all. Take 
care of Miss Keeling; they will strike at her next—the only doctor 
left. God have mercy It breaks off there, you notice, with a 
scrawl right across the page. The pencil must have dropped from 
his hand. To think what the poor fellow must have been enduring 
all alone in the night, with those fiends gloating over him !” 

They stood up on either side of the dead man and looked at each 
other. Both were men who would not have blenched in the hottest 
fight, and yet now each saw reflected in the other’s eyes the unutter- 
able horror of his own. What chance was there of success against a 
foe who fought with such weapons as this? Stratford was the first 
to speak. 

‘TI must go over and get the Chief to come,” he said. ‘ Will you 
stay here with him? I won't be longer than I can help.” 

Dick nodded, and he went off swiftly. For a few moments Dick 
sat still, staring fixedly at the distorted face of the man who had been 
a true comrade and good friend to him during the last few months. 
Then he pushed back the box on which he had been sitting, and 
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began to walk up and down the room, averting his eyes from the 
dreadful thing on the bed. 

“ What are we to do?” he cried in despair. “It's not for myself 
—God knows it’s not for myself—but those poor women ! ” 

Georgia’s face rose up before him—not an uncommon occurrence 
in these days—and he ground his teeth as he remembered the dead 
man’s warning. He was powerless, and he knew it. What could 
four Englishmen, with Kustendjian and the little handful of native 
servants, do against a whole nation? How could they defend the 
four helpless women who had come to Kubbet-ul-Haj trusting in 
their protection ? 

“ At any rate,” said Dick, clenching his fist involuntarily, “if they 
strike at her they shall strike me first!” 

Presently Stratford came back with Sir Dugald, to whom he had 
explained hastily the doctor’s suspicions of the night before. Sir 
Dugald’s arrival and immediate grasp of the situation did something 
to lessen the tension in the minds of the two younger men, an effect 
which was strengthened by the prompt and decisive orders which he 
gave at once. 

*T shall send you to the Palace with Kustendjian, Stratford, to 
tell the King exactly what has happened, and to insist that it shall be 
inquired into immediately. ‘There is no such thing as an inquest 
here, of course, but I suppose we had better leave the body for the 
present as you found it, that they may send someone to see how 
things were.” 

“ But what about punishing the murderers, sir? ” asked Dick eagerly. 

* Who are the murderers ?” responded Sir Dugald. 

“What is your opinion, sir ?” 

“My opinion is the same as yours and Stratford’s—that poor 
Headlam was poisoned at Fath-ud-Din’s dinner, but you must see for 
yourself that it is absolutely impossible for us to prove it. Fath-ud- 
Din will say that the servants murdered their master in order to steal 
his property. Why otherwise should they have looted the place and 
decamped ? ” 

“‘ Because they were afraid of being suspected,” suggested Dick. 

“ Possibly ; although in that case it was an insane idea for them to 
meddle with the poor fellow’s things. Besides, three of them came 
with us from Khemistan, and were not like these Ethiopians here. 
They were British subjects, and would have known that we should 
protect them and give them a fair trial No; my opinion is that the 
servants had been got at, and were in league with Fath-ud-Din. He 
was to administer the poison, and they were to loot the place and 
disappear, in order that suspicion might rest upon them. No doubt 
he guaranteed their escape, and provided a safe refuge for them. 
But, if this is the case, you see we are powerless. Nothing but a 
direct confession from one of those immediately concerned could 
enable us to bring the crime home.” 
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“Then you will not even charge Fath-ud-Din with it?” 

“My dear North ”—Sir Dugald laid his hand not unkindly on 
Dick’s shoulder—* pull yourself together, and consider what our 
position here is. Don’t let your eagerness to avenge poor Headlam 
blind you to the fact that we are in an enemy’s country, with four 
women to protect, and four guns (I don’t count Kustendjian) to do it 
with. At present Fath-ud-Din is bound to work against us secretly, 
but if we brought such an accusation against him it would be open 
war. ‘The King could not give him up for punishment if he would, 
and it would be far easier, in any case, to get rid of us than of 
him. You may put me down as cold-blooded and calculating— 
in fact, I know you do—but it is my duty to try to bring the Mission 
out of this most unfortunate business with as little loss of life as 
possible.” 

“I quite see that, sir; but when I look at the poor chap lying 
there ‘ 

“You must not look at the dead, North, but at the living. If it 
should so happen that I were to die as the doctor has died, my last 
care would be to give Stratford a solemn charge to get the rest of you 
safely out of the country before he hinted at suspicion or said a word 
about avenging me. I don’t deny that we ought never to have 
brought the ladies here, but, hampered as we are by their presence, 
we have given hostages to fortune. Heaven helping me, I mean to 
have that treaty signed yet before we leave Kubbet-ul-Haj; but, if 
that is not to be, then I shall turn all my thoughts to getting the 
ladies across the frontier in safety. I hope I may feel assured that 
my staff will do all in their power to co-operate with me, and to take 
my place should I be removed.” 

“You may count on me, Sir Dugald,” said Dick slowly. ‘I hope 
you will forgive what I said just now. I was so much upset that I 
did not consider things properly.” 

Before Sir Dugald could answer, Stratford, who had gone back to 
the Mission to prepare for his visit to the Palace, returned with 
Kustendjian, and received his orders. He was on no account to 
enter the Palace, merely to stand without and demand justice; and 
he was to be satisfied with nothing less than a royal proclamation 
denouncing the murderers, and ordering an immediate search for the 
fugitive servants. Little success as could be hoped for from this 
measure, such an edict would at least vindicate the prestige of the 
Mission. 

“Now,” said Sir Dugald to Dick when Stratford and the inter- 
preter had taken their departure, “we will get two or three of the 
servants over here, and set them to work to knock together a coffin. 
We must make it out of some of these packing-cases, I suppose. It 
will only be a rough affair. And then we must see about a burial- 
ground and a grave. It is sad to leave behind one you have liked 
and trusted in a country like this !” 
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Sir Dugald’s iron face twitched as he spoke, and he stooped over 
the corpse. 

“Can you find a pair of scissors, North? I must cut off a lock of 
his hair for Lady Haigh to take to his mother, for I will not allow 
either her or Miss Keeling to come over and see him like this. I 
must break the news to them presently, but they shall know as little 
of the truth as I can manage to tell them.” 

Dick found a pair of scissors in the dead man’s medicine-chest, 
and Sir Dugald cut off a lock of hair and placed it carefully in his 
pocket-book. ‘Then he went across to the Mission, returning in a 
short time with two servants, whom he set to work at their mournful 
task, and leaving Dick to superintend them, went back to break the 
news to his wife and Georgia. Presently he was summoned again to 
the doctor’s house to meet the official who had returned with Strat- 
ford from the Palace, and who bore assurances of the grief and wrath 
felt by the King on account of the crime which had been committed. 
Stratford brought word that the monarch’s utterances seemed to be 
really sincere, and that it was probable that even if the murder was 
to be attributed to Fath-ud-Din, his master had no share init. He 
had come to the door of the Palace to meet Stratford, finding that 
he would not enter, and to all appearance was struck with surprise 
and horror at his news. ‘The thought that the Queen of England 
might suspect that he had plotted the murder of her officer seemed to 
impress him particularly, and he was ready to order every possible 
step to be taken that could lead to the detection of the criminals. 
At the same time he was persistent in fastening the guilt upon the 
runaway servants, and refused to listen to the hint thrown out by 
Stratford that they might have been instigated to their deed by 
someone higher in position, and neither Sir Dugald nor his 
subordinates could resist the conclusion, that although it was in 
all probability true that the King knew nothing of the crime 
before it had taken place, yet he had now no difficulty in assigning 
it to its true perpetrator, whom he was, moreover, determined 
to shield. 

Short of allowing any real inquiry into the manner of the doctor’s 
death, however, the King was ready to do all he could in the painful 
circumstances. The desired proclamation was already being pub- 
lished in the different quarters of the town, and a price had been set 
on the heads of the servants. With regard to the funeral, as there 
was no Christian burial-ground anywhere in Ethiopia, Sir Dugald 
might choose a spot in the royal gardens outside the city, and that 
spot should be fenced off and kept sacred. Deputations from the 
Ethiopian army and council should be present at the ceremony, and 
Rustam Khan should also attend it as his father’s representative. In 
the meantime, to show the King’s deep regret for the misunderstand- 
ing which had existed during the last few days between himself and 
Sir Dugald, the guard of soldiers would be removed from the front of 
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the Mission, and the country-people informed that they might bring 
their produce to sell as usual. 

It was Stratford and Fitz to whom fell the task of riding out to 
the King’s garden and selecting the site of the first Christian cemetery 
in Ethiopia. They chose a spot on the border of the estate, which 
could be easily marked off from the rest, and the official who had 
accompanied them gave the necessary orders to the workmen. ‘The 
funeral was to take place in the late afternoon, and there was need 
for haste. Fitz and Stratford had ridden out almost in silence, but 
as they mounted their horses for the return journey to Kubbet-ul-Haj 
Fitz looked back at the garden and shuddered. 

“T wonder how many of us will lie there before this business is 
over!” he said, only to be annihilated by Stratford’s reply : 

“Shut up, you young fool, and don’t croak. Your business is to 
obey orders, and not to wonder.” 

The boy relapsed into sulky silence at once, and brooded all the way 
home over the disgusting state of Stratford’s temper, never guessing 
that it was with this very end in view, of detaching his thoughts from 
the tragedy of the morning, that the rebuke had been administered 
to him. In the courtyard of the Mission they found Dick engaged 
in superintending the preparations for the funeral, and Stratford 
noticed at once that among the riding-horses, which were those 
presented by the King a few days before, there were two hired mules 
carrying a curtained litter. 

“Surely the ladies are not going?” he said to Dick. 

“They are, indeed. Lady Haigh declared that she could never 
face the doctor’s mother if she was unable to tell her in what kind of 
place he was buried, and what the funeral was like, and it struck the 
Chief that it was just possible they might be safer with us than left 
behind here under Kustendjian’s charge. Our force is none too 
large now, you know,” 

And thus it happened that Lady Haigh and Georgia formed part 
of the mournful procession that accompanied the doctor’s rude coffin 
to its resting-place in the King’s garden. The streets and house-tops 
were crowded with people, who gazed eagerly and silently at the Union 
Jack which covered the remains, and at the little group of Englishmen, 
sad-faced and stern, who followed. Many of those in the crowd 
owed relief: from disease, or even life itself, to Dr. Headlam’s skill, 
yet no sign of grief was exhibited by anyone. But neither was there 
any attempt at mockery or sign of unfriendliness ; the people seemed 
to watch the proceedings with intense and absorbing curiosity, much, 
thought Georgia, as the inhabitants of Mexico might have contem- 
plated a religious ceremony performed by Cortes and his Spaniards. 
The same interest was shown at the cemetery, where another crowd had 
assembled, that listened expectantly to the unfamiliar accents as Sir 
Dugald read the Burial Service, and pressed forward eagerly to see 
what was happening when Lady Haigh and Georgia came to the 
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grave-side and threw their flowers upon the coffin. The party from 
the Mission remained beside the grave until it was filled up, and 2 
rough wooden tablet erected, bearing the doctor’s name and the date 
of his death, and then returned sadly home, parting from Rustam 
Khan and his attendants as soon as they reached the city gate. 

Now that the last honours had been paid to the dead, it was time, 
as Sir Dugald had said to Dick, to think of the living, and the four 
Englishmen and Kustendjian met on the terrace to discuss the state 
of affairs. The latest cause for anxiety arose from the fact that 
Rustam Khan had shown a strong disposition to emphasize the truth that 
he attended the funeral merely as the representative of his father. He 
had declined to ride side by side with Sir Dugald after the coffin, and 
had displayed a determination, which under less painful circumstances 
would have been almost ludicrous, to avoid direct communication 
with any of the party. 

“The moral of which is,” said Sir Dugald, “that we are by no 
means out of the wood yet, but rather deeper in it than before, if 
possible. If Rustam Khan is afraid to be seen speaking to us, or 
even to show the friendly feeling the occasion might seem to demand, 
it looks to my mind as though he knew that he had been accused to 
his father of plotting with us to deprive him of the throne, and wished 
to assert his innocence.” 

“It strikes one that such a very pointed change of manner would 
be calculated to awaken suspicion rather than to lull it,” said Stratford, 
“though of course, Rustam Khan must be the best judge of that. 
But we are singularly destitute of information to-day. Even Hicks 
would be better than no one.” 

“Mr. Hicks came here after you had started,” said Kustendjian, who 
had been left in charge of the Mission during the funeral. “ He 
would have wished to attend the ceremony at the grave, but he had 
only just heard what had happened, since all the morning he was 
suffering from a fit of indigestion, induced by the dishes at the Vizier’s 
dinner last night.” 

“Well, it’s evident that he was not poisoned,” said Dick, “ for 
Fath-ud-Din would have done his work more effectually, for one 
thing, and again, I know that I have invariably had the same experi- 
ence myself after a big native dinner in India or Khemistan. But 
he seems to be no better provided with news than we are. I wonder 
what has become of Jahan Beg.” 

“That is just the question that has occurred to me,” said Sir 
Dugald. “It is possible that his house is watched, and that he does 
not dare to come here. But I hope his silence may mean merely 
that he has found a good opportunity for sending off his messenger, 
and that he did not wait for despatches or further directions from 
me, but packed him off at once.” 

“But supposing you hear, in the course of the next two or three 
weeks, that the force you want is awaiting your orders at Fort 
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Rahmat-Ullah, what action do you propose to take, sir?” asked 
Dick. 

“Simply to inform the King that I am about to withdraw the 
Mission. If he will send troops to escort us to the frontier, as he 
did when we came, it will be all right; but, if not, I shall order a 
sufficient force to march to our assistance. It would not be a 
military expedition, of course—merely a baggage-train with an armed 
escort—but the King could not refuse it passage without open war. 
That would necessitate his throwing himself into the arms of Scythia, 
which he is very shy of doing; and it is my impression that when he 
discovers that we have the help we need at no great distance, he will 
change his mind, sign the treaty, and allow us to take back to Khemistan 
peace with honour.” 

“But he would naturally begin a war, if he did decide upon one, 
by wiping out the Mission,” suggested Dick, “or he might provide 
us with an escort which had instructions to murder us all on the way. 
It would come to pretty much the same thing in either case, so far 
as we were concerned.” 

“Risks of that kind one must take in the course of business,” said 
Sir Dugald. ‘‘ We can’t very well remain permanently at Kubbet-ul- 
Haj on our present footing, but we will do our best to avoid playing 
the part of victims in another Koord-Cabul disaster.” 

“Do you think they will make any further effort to induce us to 
accept their treaty, Sir Dugald?” asked Stratford. 

**T think it is fairly certain that they will, believing that we have 
been thrown off our guard by their friendliness to-day. As soon as 
Fath-ud-Din is about again, we shall probably have him here, trying 
his old tricks once more ; but I have a pleasant little surprise in store 
for him. I shall make it clear that all negotiations are to be carried 
on at this house, and that neither I nor any of you will go to the 
Palace on any business whatever connected with the treaty. I am 
not going to risk the loss of any more lives by dividing our force, but 
I shall not tell him that. It will be a disagreeable shock to him to 
find that we only become stiffer in our demands as our position 
grows more precarious, and he will think we possess some sort of 
moral support behind the scenes of which he is ignorant.” 

“What a fire-eater the Chief is!” said Stratford later to Dick. 
“He ought to have commanded one of Nelson’s line-of-battle ships, 
and engaged a whole French fleet before he went down with guns 
double-shotted and colours flying.” 

“A regular old fighting-cock!” said Dick affectionately. “If we 
hadn’t had the ladies with us, we should have seen him bearding the 
King in the Palace itself, and defying Fath-ud- Din and the whole 
Ethiopian army to their faces, I’m convinced. As it is—well, our 
prospects don’t look particularly brilliant just now, but I feel that 


if there is a man on earth who can get us out of this fix, it’s 
the Chief.” 
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They were superintending the removal of the collection from Dr. 
Headlam’s desolate house to the Mission, and gathering together 
such poor scraps of personal property as the marauders had over- 
looked or left behind as worthless, to take home to his mother. 
When the place was cleared, they locked the door and delivered the 
key to the landlord, who received it with a gloomy face, remarking 
that he never expected to be able to find another tenant. Dick 
thought that he was attempting to gain an increase of the substantial 
rent (as things go in Ethiopia) which had been already paid him, 
but the landlord had gauged correctly the character of his fellow- 
citizens. The house stood empty for a long time, gaining a bad 
reputation without any tangible reason; but at last, for an ample 
remuneration, a man was found bold enough to sleep there, in order 
to prove that there was nothing wrong about the place. But that 
bold man let himself down over the wall into the street in the middle 
of the night by means of his turban, leaving his mattress behind him ; 
and the next day he told his friends that he had been awakened 
by hearing the well-known clink of a medicine-bottle against the 
measuring-glass, and, cautiously uncovering his head, had looked out 
to see the ghost of the English doctor standing at a phantom table 
and mixing immaterial drugs. That was enough, and the house was 
left desolate until it ultimately fell into decay. 

But this is anticipating, and we must return to the days when the 
presence of a British envoy was an abiding reality in Kubbet-ul- 
Haj, and not the shadowy tradition which it has since become. For 
a day or two the party at the Mission were left undisturbed, although 
the absence of any message from Jahan Beg robbed their tranquillity 
of some of its attractiveness. The enforced seclusion within the 
walls of the house could not fail to tell on the spirits of most of 
them ; but it was a point of honour with all to maintain an appearance 
of cheerfulness for the sake of the rest, and those who possessed 
hobbies found them a great help in this endeavour. Stratford studied 
Ethiopian, Dick laboured at the map of the country which he had 
begun during the journey from the frontier to the city, and Fitz, who 
was the unresisting victim of a camera which accompanied him 
wherever he went, photographed everything and everybody. Georgia 
had an object of interest peculiarly her own in the perplexing conduct 
of Dick, who had changed his place at meals, and contrived always 
to secure a seat between Lady Haigh and herself, so that he could 
appropriate the first cup of tea or coffee poured out, which it was 
naturally his duty to pass on to Miss Keeling. Georgia pondered 
over this behaviour of his for some little time without gaining any 
light upon it, and at last opened her mind to her usual confidante. 

“Lady Haigh, have you noticed the queer way in which Major 
North behaves at meals? He won’t pass things, and I am sure it 
isn’t through absence of mind, for he apologises at the time, and looks 
so dreadfully confused.” 
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“Well, my dear child, I am sure there is nothing in all this for 
which to blame him. Certainly you ought to be the very last person 
to complain.” 

“T, Lady Haigh?” 

“Is it possible that you don’t guess his reason, Georgie ?” 

“ Really and truly I haven’t an idea what it can be.” 

“Then I think you ought to be enlightened. You remember that 
paper which the poor doctor left, in which he warned us that you 
would probably be the next of us to be attacked? Well, Major 
North doesn’t mean you to be poisoned if he can prevent it. That’s 
all, and it explains his eccentric behaviour fully.” 

“Oh!” Georgia sat silent, a vivid crimson spreading over her 
face. ‘ But it isn’t fair that he should be allowed to risk his life in 
that way, Lady Haigh,” she said at last. 

“Very well, my dear; tell him so.” 

** But that would sound so ungrateful. Couldn’t you tell him?” 

“TI could say that you would prefer to be poisoned rather than to 
be helped after him, certainly.” 

“Oh, Lady Haigh, you are unkind; you know it isn’t that! It is 
that I can’t bear him to be always running the risk of being poisoned 
instead of me.” 

‘Well, if you want my opinion, I should say that was a matter for 
Major North to decide for himself.” 

“Excuse me—I think it is a thing for me to decide.” 

** My dear Georgie, you are very persistent! I can only repeat 
settle it yourself with Major North.” 

But as Lady Haigh had foreseen, Georgia decided that it was not 
advisable to broach the subject to Dick, and the matter was therefore 
left untouched. 





CHAPTER XII. 
THE STANDARD-BEARER FALLS. 


Str DuGALp’s prophecy as to the probable resumption of negotiations 
on the part of the Ethiopians proved correct, for within a week after 
the doctor’s death Fath-ud-Din, now completely recovered from his 
illness, appeared once more at the Mission. As the visit was 
ostensibly one of condolence, Sir Dugald granted him an interview ; 
but when the Vizier had spent the proper length of time in bemoaning 
the loss of Dr. Headlam, and in remarking piously, for the consolation 
of his host, that these things were ordered by fate, and could not be 
averted, he turned suddenly to business. ‘Taking from the hands of 
his confidential scribe, who had accompanied him alone of all his 
attendants into the Durbar-hall, a roll of parchment which bore a 
family likeness to the various abortive treaties already discussed and 
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refused, he presented it to Sir Dugald and requested him to read it. 
Sir Dugald had now become so much accustomed to mental exercises 
of the kind that he could detect an unsound clause by eye or by 
instinct rather than by actual perception; but for the sake of 
appearances he beckoned to Kustendjian to come and read the 
document through to him quickly. When the reading was finished, 
Kustendjian was pale with excitement, and Stratford and Dick were 
looking at one another in bewilderment over Sir Dugald’s head, for 
with the exception of one or two minute alterations, affecting the 
wording rather than the matter, the treaty was identical with that 
first agreed to, and ever since rejected by the King and Fath-ud-Din. 
That estimable person now sat smiling benevolently at the astonished 
faces of his hosts, and while their eyes were still fixed upon him, 
began to make significant passes of the thumb of his right hand over 
the fore-finger—a gesture which was immediately understood by all 
the members of the party except Fitz, for whom this journey was his 
first experience of Eastern life. 

**So that’s it!” muttered Sir Dugald. ‘“ How much do you want, 
Fath-ud-Din ? ” 

With a pained smile, directed towards the scribe, who was obviously 
watching the transaction while pretending to be absorbed in the study 
of the tiled floor, the Vizier held up his right hand, with the second 
finger turned down. 

“Oh, nonsense!” said Sir Dugald. ‘ You can’t afford to do it for 
that, you know. Or is there any other little thing we could do for 
you besides? Out with it; we are all friends here.” 

“The life of man is uncertain,” sighed Fath-ud-Din. 

“Quite so—especially in Ethiopia,” responded Sir Dugald. 

“Even kings cannot rule for ever,” went on the Vizier. 

“TI quite agree with you;” yet Sir Dugald became portentously 
stern all at once. 

“And happy is he to whom a son is given that may sit on his 
throne after him.” 

“True. His Majesty is in that fortunate position.” 

** But the son granted to him is young and tender, and there are 
those who might dispute his claim. How great, then, would be his 
felicity if the mighty Queen whom my lord serves would acknowledge, 
by the hand of her servant, the child’s right of succession, and grant 
him her countenance and the support of her soldiers !” 





“T see. Fath-ud-Din stands to gain five thousand pounds, gentle- 
men,” said Sir Dugald, turning to his staff; “and, when the King is 
removed from the scene, we are to acknowledge Antar Khan as his 
successor, and back him up with moral and physical force. How 
does that strike you?” 

“It strikes me that the King had better set about making his will,” 
said Stratford grimly, “ if you accept the terms.” 

“That is exactly the impression which the proposal has produced 
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on me,” returned Sir Dugald; “and, as I have no wish to be acces- 
sory to a sudden change of ruler in Ethiopia, I think it will be as well 
to inform Fath-ud-Din that we must decline to do business with him 
on this footing.” 

He folded up the treaty, rising at the same time to show that the 
interview was ended, and handed back the parchment to the Grand 
Vizier, who had been observing him in silence. 

“Her Majesty’s Government has an objection to interfering in 
dynastic questions,” said Sir Dugald pointedly; “and, when it does 
interest itself in such a matter, it prefers to adopt the cause of the 
elder son.” 

“There are other governments of Europe,” said Fath-ud-Din, with 
equal meaning, “ which are quite willing to take the side of the 
younger. If the first purchaser will not pay me the price I ask for 
my sheep, I will take them further and find one who will.” 

“T can only admire your Excellency’s keen business qualities,” 
returned Sir Dugald, as he escorted his visitor to the door. But no 
sooner was the Vizier’s train outside the gate than the scribe came 
back in haste, saying that his master had missed a valuable ring, 
which he must have dropped somewhere in the house. Half sus- 
pecting a trap, but yet determined to give no ground for an accusation 
of lukewarmness, Sir Dugald had the courtyard searched, and the rugs 
in the Durbar-hall taken up and shaken. But all was in vain, until 
one of the servants, who had removed the tray of coffee which had 
been brought in out of compliment to the Vizier, came back into the 
room, and, with a salaam, produced the ring, which he had found at 
the bottom of Sir Dugald’s cup, and which the scribe seized upon 
immediately with a cry of triumph. 

“Well, I’m glad that turned out all right,” said Dick, when the 
man had gone off rejoicing. “I was afraid it was a trap, and that 
they meant to accuse us of stealing the thing. Dim memories began 
to come over me of a book I read when I was a small boy, in which 
a virtuous family were imprisoned and tortured and given a bad time 
generally on account of a false accusation of having stolen a ring, and 
I must own that I had unpleasant forebodings as to the probable 
course of justice in Ethiopia.” 

“TI confess that I began to suspect they had hidden it somewhere,” 
said Sir Dugald, “and would try to make out that we had accepted 
it as a bribe.” 

“Of course it must have dropped in when he handed you the 
treaty,” said Stratford, “‘ but it’s queer that no one noticed it.” 

“One of the ‘things no feller can understand,’” quoted Sir Dugald 
absently. “If you will find your way to the terrace, gentiemen, where 
I see Lady Haigh is just pouring out tea, I will follow you as soon as 
I have given an order to Ismail Baksh.” 

Stratford, Dick, and Kustendjian crossed the court slowly, still 
discussing the incident of the ring, and, mounting the steps, dis- 
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covered that Fitz had reached the terrace before them, and was 
engaged in conducting the education of the Persian kitten. He had 
an idea that it was possible, by dint of kindness and perseverance, to 
teach any animal to perform an unlimited number of tricks, but so 
far his theory did not appear to be justified by facts in the case of 
Colleen Bawn. At this moment he was holding a stick a few inches 
from the ground, and endeavouring, by means of bribes and 
encouragement, to induce his pupil to jump over it. Lady Haigh 
and Georgia were laughing at his efforts, and the kitten sat watching 
him with unconcerned interest, blinking lazily every now and then 
with one contemptuous blue eye and one uncomprehending yellow 
one. 

** Now, you little beggar, this won’t do! I shall have to take you 
in hand seriously. I won’t hurt the little beast, Miss Keeling. You 
don’t imagine I would? But I must teach it to obey orders.” 

He seized the white mass of fluff which ignored his blandishments 
so calmly, and proceeded to place it in the required position. The 
result was a short scuffle, from which the kitten retired in high dudgeon 
to seek refuge under Georgia’s chair, leaving Fitz defeated, with a long 
scratch on the back of his hand. 

“Oh, Mr. Anstruther, you have hurt her!” cried Georgia reproach- 
fully. 

“‘T think she has hurt me,” was Fitz’s resentful answer. 

“Poor little thing! I think she is only frightened,” said Lady 
Haigh. “We will give her some milk”—and she filled a saucer, 
and, stooping down, tried to tempt Colleen Bawn out of her hiding- 
place. 

It was at this moment that the rest, standing at the edge of the 
terrace, saw Sir Dugald coming through the archway from Bachelors’ 
Buildings. 

“What in the world is the matter with the Chief?” whispered 
Stratford quickly; for Sir Dugald was walking as though his feet 
refused to carry him in a straight line: first a few steps to the right, 
then a valiant attempt to reach the steps, then a divergence to the 
left. The men on the terrace watched him in amazement and horror. 

“He walks as though he was drunk!” said Kustendjian, in a voice 
of bewilderment. 

*T wish to goodness he might be!” was the astonishing aspiration 
which broke from Dick as he ran down into the court, while Stratford 
turned a look upon the interpreter which made him shake in his 
shoes. 

‘“*Give me your arm up the steps, North,” said Sir Dugald, looking 
at Dick in a puzzled, almost appealing fashion. ‘‘I don’t feel very 
well. Is Anstruther there?” 

“Yes, sir. Do you want him to write anything?” 

“Yes. It must be done at once.” 

They had reached the top of the steps, and the horrified group on 
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the terrace saw that Sir Dugald’s face was working strangely, and that 
his lips were twitching and refused to be controlled. 

* Dugald,” cried his wife, rushing to him, “you are ill! Come 
indoors and lie down,” but he pushed her away from him with a 
shaking hand. 

“Not yet, not yet,” he said impatiently. ‘Sit down, Anstruther, 
and write. Quick!” as the boy’s frightened fingers bungled over 
their task. “Say this : ‘ Fearing the approach of severe illness, I here- 
by appoint Egerton Stratford to the command of this Mission until 
her Majesty’s pleasure is known, charging him ’” here he became 
incapable of speech for a moment, and passed his hand over his lips 
to steady them—“ ‘to secure, if possible, the conclusion of the treaty 
originally agreed upon, but in any case to conduct the Mission back 
to British territory without provoking, for any cause whatever, a 
conflict with the Ethiopian authorities.’ Now let me sign it.” 

He sat down heavily in the chair which Fitz vacated, and groaned 
aloud as the pen dropped from his fingers. 

“Let me guide your hand, dearest,” whispered Lady Haigh, 
restoring him the pen, but once more he motioned her aside, and 
steadying his right hand with his left, succeeded, with infinite 
difficulty, in inscribing his name in large crooked characters. 

“Now witness it. Witness it all of you,” he said with feverish 
anxiety, and they all added their names to the paper as witnesses. 
When the last signature was written Sir Dugald’s head sank on his 
breast, and Lady Haigh darted to his side with a cry which none of 
those who heard it will ever forget. 

* Dugald, not dead? and without a word to me!” 

“Dear Lady Haigh,” said Georgia, gaining her voice first, and 
choking back her tears, “he is not dead. I think it is some kind of 
paralytic seizure. He may recover very soon. If we can get him 
indoors, I shall be able to see better what it is.” 

“If you will take his left arm, Mr. Stratford,” said Lady Haigh, in 
a hard, even voice, “we can support him to his room. Please come 
with us, Georgie.” 

Dick stepped forward to offer his help, but Lady Haigh refused to 
relinquish her position, and she and Stratford half-carried the 
unconscious form across the terrace and into the house. It struck 
those who were left behind with a fresh pang as they realised that in 
the course of the past few weeks Sir Dugald’s iron-grey hair had 
turned quite white. 

“What do you think?” asked Dick, when Stratford returned 
presently and sat down in silence. 

“ Heaven help us!” was the sole answer, and the group on the 
terrace waited there in speechless anxiety for more than an hour. 
The sun, as it neared its setting, began to cast the long shadows of 
the walls across the courtyard ; the kitten curled itself into a ball of 
white fur in the middle of Georgia’s embroidery without rebuke, and 
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still the four men waited, struck dumb by this sudden blow. At last 
Georgia came out and sat down in Lady Haigh’s place. There 
were traces of tears on her face, but she spoke in what Dick called 
her professional manner as they all looked at her, hesitating to ask 
the question whose answer they feared to hear. 

“It is paralysis,” she said, “but I have never seen a case with 
quite the same symptoms.” 

“‘ All this worry has been too much for the Chief,” said Stratford, 
indignantly. ‘The government had no business to send so olda 
man on such an errand so ill-supported. What with all he has gone 
through, and the shock of the doctor’s death, it is no wonder that he 
should break down.” 

“T don’t know who started the idea of this precious Mission,” 
growled Dick, “but if any of us get back to Khemistan, we shall 
have something to say about the way they carried it out.” 

“IT think that perhaps poor Sir Dugald preferred to come with a 
small party, and to be left very much to his own responsibility,” 
suggested Georgia. “He has often said how much he hated being 
trammelled by directions from people at a distance who knew nothing 
of the circumstances.” 

‘Still, they should have arranged some safe means by which he 
might communicate with them in case of necessity, instead of camel- 
posts which stopped running just when they were most wanted,” per- 
sisted Dick. ‘The responsibility has been too much for any one man.” 

“T have an idea,” said Georgia, with some hesitation, “that the 
case is not quite so simple as you think. I have attended a large 
number of paralytic cases, but I have never met with symptoms quite 
like these. Sir Dugald has now passed into a state more resembling 
coma—that is to say, he is apparently asleep, but cannot be awakened. 
He seems incapable of originating any movement, and yet I am 
almost convinced that he is partially conscious of what is going on 
around him. He cannot speak or open his eyes, but his limbs are 
not rigid, and I believe he is alive to sensations of physical pain.” 

“But to what conclusions do these observations lead you, Miss 
Keeling ?” asked Stratford. 

“‘ It is merely a conjecture of mine, but I think I have one or two 
other facts to support it. I believe that this attack is the result of 
the administration of poison.” 

“Poison!” broke from her hearers in various tones of incredulity, 
and Stratford added, “ With all deference to you, Miss Keeling, I 
can’t help thinking that you are generalising too hastily from the 
circumstances of poor Headlam’s death. What opportunity has there 
been for poisoning the Chief that would not have affected all of us 
equally ?” 

** Chanda Lal said something to Lady Haigh about a ring.” 

*Tath-ud-Din’s ring!” The men looked at one another for a 
moment, then Stratford spoke again. 
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“But we are not in the days of the Borgias now. How could 
these people have become acquainted with such a trick as that?” 

“Surely,” said Georgia, “it is more likely that the Borgias owed 
their methods to the East, than that the East borrowed from them ? 
We have learnt already, by sad experience, that Fath-ud-Din is a most 
expert poisoner, and we can guess that he would consider it to be to 
his interest to rid himself of Sir Dugald.” 

“The thing is absolutely impossible,” said Dick, not considering 
the rudeness of his language. Georgia looked at him in some 
surprise. 

“*T may tell you that it was from examination of the symptoms that 
I first formed my theory, Major North, and that it was only when I 
was trying to find out whether there had been any opportunity of 
administering poison that I heard of the ring from Chanda Lal.” 

“But are you acquainted with any poison which would produce 
exactly these effects ?” asked Stratford. The rest waited eagerly for 
the reply, and their faces fell when Georgia answered : 

“No, I am not. There are circumstances connected with the 
illness which I cannot explain by attributing it to the action of any 
specific poison of which I have ever heard. But you must have 
noticed in the papers about ten years ago various references to certain 
Asiatic poisons, the nature of which was quite unknown to Western 
medical men. It was supposed that a poison of this kind had been 
administered to a particular ruler whom it was desired to dethrone, 
and that it acted in such a way as to paralyse his will and his powers 
of mind. I do not say that this is the same poison—in fact I believe 
it can’t be, for that was supposed not to affect the physical powers in 
any way, but I think that this belongs to the same class. You saw 
how poor Sir Dugald struggled against the effects; only a man of 
indomitable will could have held out as he did. But he could not 
continue to resist, and when he had attained his great object, and 
signed that paper, his will-power collapsed suddenly. It is just 
possible that if the emergency had continued to exist, he might 
have held out, and succeeded in throwing off the effects of the 
poison.” 

*‘ And you really think it possible that enough poison to produce 
such results as these could be contained in that ring?” asked 
Stratford. 

“T do; and I want you to help me to persuade Lady Haigh to 
allow me to try the effect of different antidotes. She is so thoroughly 
convinced that the attack is a simple paralytic seizure, brought on by 
overwork and worry, that she refuses to let me make trial of any 
strong remedies lest they should retard Sir Dugald’s recovery. But I 
am very much afraid that unless we can expel the poison from the 
system, or at any rate neutralize it, he will not recover at all.” 

“TI wish we had a proper surgeon here!” said Dick, rising and 
walking restlessly up and down. 
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“We have,” said Fitz, bristling up at once in defence of Georgia. 

“T meant a medical man,” said Dick, casting a stony glance at 
him. 

“Tt seems to me, North,” put in Stratford, “that you forget we 
ought to be very thankful to have a doctor here at all. You can’t 
mean to imply that it makes any difference that—that——” 

“That I have the misfortune to be a woman, as Major North 
thinks,” said Georgia quietly. 

“Well, I know that I would never let a lady doctor touch me if I 
was ill,” said Dick, with painful candour. 

“T don’t think there are many that would care to,” snapped Fitz, 
who was boiling over with rage. 

“Anstruther, you forget yourself,” said Stratford. ‘ Miss Keeling, 
I must ask you to forgive us. We have been so much upset by what 
has happened that we really can’t look at things coolly. We know 
that North has always been an obstinate heretic on this subject, but 
I’m sure I need not tell you that if he was really ill he would be only 
too grateful if you would do what you could for him. Still, in the 
present case——” 

“Yes?” said Georgia eagerly, as he paused. 

“Tt is such a fearful risk. If you could say definitely what poison 
you suspected, or even if we had any independent proof that poison 
had been administered at all, I would add my voice to yours in trying 
to persuade Lady Haigh to adopt your views; but as it is, you must 
confess that they are built up of a succession of hypotheses, and if 
the hypotheses are false, your treatment might do irremediable harm 
by weakening the patient to such an extent that he would have no 
power to rally from what may, after all, be what you called just now 
a simple paralytic seizure. You are quite convinced of the truth of 
your theory, I suppose ?” 

“T would stake my professional reputation upon it,” said Georgia ; 
“but I suppose ”—throwing back her head proudly—‘“ that it would 
be quite useless to try to convince any one here that my reputation is 
as much to me as a professional man’s is to him. But it is not that 
—it is to see poor Sir Dugald lying there insensible, and Lady 
Haigh so miserable about him, and not to be allowed to try what I 
believe would set him right. After all”—her tone changed—“ I am 
the doctor here, and I am not answerable to any one in authority. 
Why should I not try the remedies which commend themselves 
to me?” 

“‘ Scarcely without the consent of the patient’s fiiends——” began 
Stratford, puzzled by this new development, but Dick interposed 
roughly enough. 

““No, Miss Keeling. If your hypothesis proved to be incorrect, 
and the result turned out badly, it might become a manslaughter case. 
It is quite out of the question that you should be allowed either to 
run such a risk yourself, or to expose the Chief to it, and I shall back 
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Stratford up in preventing you from attempting anything of the kind 
you propose.” 

“‘ By force, I presume ?” asked Georgia sarcastically. “ You seem 
to be losing sight of the fact that, if my theory is correct, it would be 
incurring the same guilt not to take the steps I recommend, Major 
North.” 

* Allow me to say, Miss Keeling, that there are very few 
juries that would not prefer the opinion of four men to that of 
one lady.” 

“TI can quite believe it,” returned Georgia scornfully, “after what 
I have heard to-day. It would make no difference that the woman 
was an M.D. of London, and that none of the men knew enough of 
medicine to describe the symptoms of arsenical poisoning. They 
must know best. Oh, I might have known that when Lady Haigh 
refused to listen to me there was no hope of getting four men to look 
at things in a less biased way. She turned against me because 
anxiety for her husband has blinded her judgment for the time, but 
your opposition springs from mere prejudice. Thank you for the 
things you have been saying, Major North. One conversation of 
this kind teaches one more than months of ordinary conventional 
intercourse. If I were not so angry, I could laugh to think that 
we are wrangling here while poor Sir Dugald is lying in this helpless 
state—that you should all combine to prevent my doing what I can 
for him, simply because I happen to be a woman!” 

“T think you are a little unjust, Miss Keeling,” said Stratford. 
“My objection is not that you are a woman, but that you confess 
that you cannot be certain of the facts of the case.” 

** How could any one be certain under the present circumstances, 
unless Fath-ud-Din had confessed openly what he had done, and con- 
tributed a specimen of the poison for analysis? You know that if 
Dr. Headlam had been alive you would not have thought of question- 
ing what he saw fit to do. I only ask for fair play. Chivalry I don’t 
expect—perhaps it is as well that I don’t under the circumstances— 
but I have a right to ask for the justice that would be shown to a 
man in my position.” 

And Georgia gathered up her work and the kitten, and retired 
very deliberately, with the honours of war, leaving the men disinclined 
for further conversation. Kustendjian betook himself to his own 
quarters, where he was in the habit of donning a semi-Oriental 
costume in which to take his ease after work was done, and Strat- 
ford, accompanied by Fitz, who had listened with a certain mournful 
pride to Georgia’s indictment of North, departed to the office, there 
to compile the regular account of the proceedings of the day. When 
the record was complete, and Fitz had returned to the terrace, Strat- 
ford, who had lingered to arrange the papers in the safe, was surprised 
by the entrance of Dick, who lounged in moodily without saying any- 
thing, and propped himself against the wall, 
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“Why don’t you tell me that I am a dismal fool and a howling 
cad ?” he inquired at last. 

“If you know it already, though it’s rather late in the day now, 
it can’t be much good my repeating the information,” said Stratford 
drily. 

“Oh, go on! Swear at me, call me names—anything you like! I 
am positively yearning for a thorough good slanging—might make me 
feel a little better.” 

“‘Then I should recommend you to apply to Miss Keeling. I 
don’t fancy you'll want to repeat the experience.” 

“Stratford, tell me what I am to do. I can’t think what possessed 
me just now. Of course, it stands to reason that we couldn’t allow 
her to do what she wanted. If she tried her experiments, and the 
Chief died, she would probably let herself in for an inquiry when we 
got back to Khemistan. Her name would be bandied about all over 
the place, and every wretched native penny-a-liner in India would be 
cooking up articles to reflect on medical women.” 

“And, by way of improving matters, you gave her a taste of the 
sort of thing beforehand. It doesn’t seem to have occurred to you 
that Miss Keeling would probably care comparatively little for having 
her name bandied about in the papers if she was convinced that her 
friends—and I suppose you would call yourself one—believed 
in her.” 

Dick stared. ‘ But that’s all rot, you know!” he said. “Ifa 
woman won’t look after herself in those ways, one must do it for her. 
To think of her becoming the subject of bazaar gvp/—why, you 
know, one couldn’t allow it. No, I’m not a bit sorry that I took her 
in hand and quenched her aspirations, but I am perfectly sick when 
I think of the way I did it. If she hadn’t taken it for granted that 
she was in the right all the time, I shouldn’t have got so mad; but it 
makes a man look such a cub to—to lose his temper when he’s 
arguing with a lady. As she said, I have done myself more harm 
with her to-day than months would undo. How can I put it right ?” 

“T haven’t a notion,” responded Stratford cheerfully. ‘ Any one 
would have thought from your manner that you were bidding success- 
fully for a final rupture. Of course, the only possible thing to do is to 
apologise. As a gentleman, you can’t avoid that, but I doubt whether 
it will do you much good. If you will excuse my saying it, North, I 
think you have tried this Revolt-of-Man business once too often.” 

“Rub it in!” said Dick mournfully. ‘‘The harder the better.” 

“Oh, get out!” cried Stratford. ‘This office isn’t a confessional. 
Eat your humble pie as soon as you get the chance, and be jolly 
thankful if your penitence is accepted. That’s all I have to say. 
Now clear out. Why, I have more hope of young Anstruther than of 
you. The way that cub has been licked into shape is wonderful. 
Three months ago he would have been at your throat for half the things 
you said to-day. Slope!” 
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Dick departed, but he found no opportunity of following his too 
candid friend’s counsel. The men dined alone that night, and 
neither Lady Haigh nor Georgia appeared on the terrace afterwards. 
The next morning, as there was no change in Sir Dugald’s condition, 
Lady Haigh ventured, at Georgia’s earnest request, to leave him to 
the care of Chanda Lal while she presided as usual at the late break- 
fast. Dick took the place next to her which he had occupied of late, 
and secured for himself the first cup of coffee, as he invariably did. 

“Major North,” said Georgia shortly, ‘‘ will you kindly pass me 
my coffee ?” 

Taken by surprise, Dick did as she asked, and her eyes met his in 
a defiant glance as she raised the cup to her lips. He read her 
meaning at once. She would have none of his protection ; in fact, 
she preferred to run the risk of being poisoned rather than owe 
immunity from such a fate to him. The realisation of this fact cut 
him more deeply than anything she had said the day before, and 
he began to regret the temerity with which he had plunged into the 
fray, although in talking to Stratford he had scouted the idea of 
entertaining such a feeling. 

About an hour later, when Georgia, after careful reconnoitring to 
make sure that the coast was clear, had settled herself in a shady 
corner of the terrace, to study in peace a work on poisons which she 
had found among Dr. Headlam’s books, she was surprised by the 
sudden appearance of the man whom she least desired tosee. He had 
evidently been engaged in inspecting the stores in the cellars under 
the terrace, for the first intimation she had of his vicinity was 
the sight of him as he came up the steps. 

“I want to ask you to forgive me for what I said yesterday, Miss 
Keeling,” he said standing before her. 

“Can you forgive yourself?” asked Georgia quickly. 

“Not for the way in which I spoke—nor indeed for the things I 
said, but I think you would look more leniently on them if you 
realised that it was anxiety for you that prompted them.” 

“Thank you,” said Georgia, raising her eyebrows, “but I am 
afraid that my poor feminine mind is scarcely capable of appreciating 
an anxiety which displays itself in such a marked—lI might almost 
say such an unpleasant way.- Perhaps you will kindly understand, 
after this, that I had rather be without it.” 

It was undignified, she knew, but she could not resist the temp- 
tation to repay him in his own coin. Last night she had been angry 
and indignant when she realised how much his words had hurt her, 
and it gave her now a kind of vengeful pleasure to feel that she was 
hurting him. 

“You are very cruel,” he said, “ but perhaps I deserve it.” 

“Perhaps?” Georgia sat upright, and her eyes flashed. ‘ Major 
North, you took a prejudice against me the first time you saw me in 
the spring, and you spared no pains to make it evident. Thinking 
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that you might possibly imagine yourself to have a just cause of com- 
plaint against me, on account of what happened long ago, although 
I should have thought it wiser and more dignified for both of us to 
forget the circumstance, I have done my best, for Mab’s sake, to treat 
you as I should wish to be able to treat her brother. I had begun to 
hope that you also had recognised the advantage of continuing our 
acquaintance on this footing, and I have been in the habit lately of 
speaking to you more freely than I should have cared to do to a 
declared enemy. In return, you do your utmost to humiliate me in 
the presence of Mr. Kustendjian and Mr. Anstruther. You have 
taught me a lesson; I confess that I have taken some time in learn- 
ing it, but I shall not make mistakes in future.” 

“Then you won’t even let us be friends ?” 

“‘T think it will be better not, Major North. ‘The honour of your 
friendship is rather a trying one for the recipient; a stranger might 
even mistake it for enmity. It will relieve you of the unpleasant 
necessity of showing your friendship if we remain henceforth on the 
footing of mere acquaintances.” 

“ Have a little pity for me, Georgie.” 

If Dick had meant to make Georgia look at him, he had succeeded 
now. ‘The glance she gave him withered him into silence. 

“You forget yourself, Major North. Whether you are presuming 
on my friendship with Mab, or upon your own past exploits, I don’t 
know, but this must not be repeated.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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“ONLY A WOMAN!” 


[A Socialist orator in the Tlouse sneered once at the idea of rejoicing over the 
length of the Queen’s reign. ‘She was only a woman who had lived among us for 


so many years !”’] 


“ONLY a woman among us, 
Living for so many years!” 
Such was the sarcasm flung us 
To mock our heartfelt cheers. 
Only a woman! No matter 
How blameless her life from a child ; 
Mobs it is prudent to flatter, 
Queens may be safely reviled. 
Only a woman—the weaker 
For trouble and toil gone by ; 
Even a Socialist speaker 
Would scarcely that toil deny. 
But a lifetime of honest endeavour 
How easy it is to ignore, 
And to call her—it sounds so clever 
A woman and nothing more! 
Yet in history’s pages we gather, 
When danger encompassed the realm, 
How she and her Consort together 
Kept watch at the national helm. 
We may smile at the storm that assailed us 
Now the rocks and the quicksands are past, 
3ut what if the watchers had failed us 
Who steered the good ship through the blast? 
Yes, set her aside if you can, sirs ; 
She certainly stands in your way, 
For her life is the noblest of answers 
To much that your theorists say. 
When her people are shouting around her, 
The blindest among us may see 
That the heart of the nation is stronger 
Than ever your systems will be. 


It may be you teach them sincerely, 
Deriding what we believe ; 

What touches our hearts so nearly 
Your own cannot quite conceive. 

The life held so cheap in your speeches 
You may not have understood, 

But the truth that its history teaches 
You cannot escape if you would. 


Then long may our Peace with Honour 
Be granted for her to share ; 
The burden God laid upon her 
His arm give her strength to bear. 
And still shall the land’s thanksgiving 
Go up to His gracious ears, 
That the woman we love is living, 
Who has carried it sixty years. 
ANNA H. Drury. 
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“THE TENT-DWELLERS.” 
By BARBARA MARSH, 


“They fold up their tents like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away.” 

HERE the comparison ends, for every other element that helps 
to make up a complete picture of the passing away of a 
Bedouin camp is lacking where English rovers are concerned, be they 
gipsies or squatters. The simple stateliness, the graceful garb, the 
wild accessories belong to the desert-dwellers alone. There is little 
to please the eye or any other sense among the tent-dwellers of our 

rural districts except what Nature herself has to offer. 

It has been said that in England alone there exists an army of over 
84,000 tramps, exclusive of hundreds of the homeless criminal classes 
who lurk in and about large centres, and the County of Surrey is the 
most popular haunt of the wandering population we should so gladly 
see disposed of, if legislation could devise some method which would 
be equally for their benefit as for ours. 

The beautiful Surrey hills, with their many acres of wood, are the 
chief resort of these country travellers, for such is the style and title 
they adopt, the word ¢vamp being too meanly suggestive of something 
low and utterly worthless. The silent pine-woods and their peaceful 
solitudes have become the transitory home of scores of tent-dwelling 
families, many of whom have lived the same wandering life from one 
generation to another, and would not dwell beneath a roof if it were 
offered them. 

Their possessions may be summed up briefly, and can be easily 
carried upon a two-wheeled truck from one spot to another. Old 
sacks, canvas bags and bits of carpet to form the tent, a bundle of 
old clothes, a few pots and pans and odd bits of crockery, and 
perhaps a stock-in-trade of pegs and skewers, the making of which 
forms the sole occupation of the men of the party. A weekly 
migration from one part to another may frequently be seen, as no 
camping is allowed by the parish authorities or woodmen of a manor 
in one particular place beyond that time, except in case of illness, 
when a doctor’s certificate to that effect must be procured. 

Half-a-dozen children, more or less ragged and dirty, babies in the 
arms of women scarcely out of their girlhood, and two or three men 
will probably form one family. As soon as a suitable camping-ground 
is chosen, the men proceed to set up the tents, which are of the 
simplest construction. A framework of boughs bent hoop-fashion 
into the soil with sacking stretched tightly over it is sufficient to keep 
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out wind and water. Nobody can stand upright in it, but that is of 
little consequence, as the retreat is chiefly for sleeping purposes. 
If the family is large, a double tent is made, so that there is a bed of 
straw with coverings of rags at either end, into which the family 
crowds. A fire is built in the centre in cold weather and the smoke 
finds its way out as best it can. As may be imagined, the tent- 
dwellers have, generally, a smoke-dried, leathery appearance, are red- 
eyed, often suffering from a species of ophthalmia, and the children 
are mostly poor little creatures of stunted growth, with faces lined 
and seamed like those of old people. ‘There is little childishness 
among them. 

Five or six families usually congregate to form one encampment, 
and they live one hardly knows how. Their means of earning a 
livelihood being very irregular and little varied, they must be depen- 
lent largely upon what they can pick up in the woods, and it is not 
to be supposed they pay much respect to the game laws—and what- 
ever food they can beg from neighbouring villages and private houses. 
In this way they become a great nuisance, for where food is once 
given a whole tribe will persistently come until, as one woman said, 
“We has most eat the country out,” and then they depart elsewhere. 

As a rule, the men sit at home and manufacture clothes-pegs 
and meat-skewers. The cleverest among them sometimes make 
baskets and bee-hives; but these will be of exceptionally respectable 
character. 

It is the business of the women to tramp the country round and 
sell the goods their men-kind make. The tales of distress some of 
the more hardened of them will tell ought to melt a heart of stone, 
but when one gets accustomed to their visits and methods, it is 
possible to resist a great deal of woe. Others will cajole you with 
smiles and blessings, a few will trade in a business-like manner, but 
most, if unsuccessful, will depart with a sigh heaved upwards from 
unfathomed depths that makes you feel what a cold-hearted wretch 
you are to turn them from your door. 

Viewed from a distance, a camp of tent-dwellers is sufficiently 
picturesque, especially at night, when the ruddy glow of their wood 
fires lights up the scene; and in the sweet summer days and nights 
the life no doubt possesses its charm; but when one contemplates 
the misery of this same life endured through long months of bitter 
cold, snow and frost, howling winds and driving rain, one wonders 
and grieves over it. It is a wild and heathenish life, full of unavoid- 
able demoralisation and temptation, and it is an evil that grows and 
grows and will be found difficult indeed to deal with, none the less 
that the causes which have led to it are in some cases easily traceable. 

The poor tent-dwellers have not all inherited the gipsy mode of 
life. There are plenty among them who originally owned roofs over 
their heads and possessed a few sticks of decent furniture, but 
adverse circumstances have driven them to adopt it, and once 
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adopted, the chances are few indeed of any return to civilised habits 
being possible. 

Want of employment that may not be traceable to faults of their 
own, and therefore inability to pay rent regularly, is one cause of 
tent-life. Intemperate, idle habits, have reduced others to the same 
level, and these are among the irreclaimable. Among these unfor- 
tunate people, however, there are to be found a few who, after the 
best manner that is left open to them, still cleave to a remnant 
of respectability, and this, the payment of a weekly rent will confer 
upon them. 

As an instance of this, let the reader picture such a scene as 
doubtless his imagination has never conceived, and which may not 
have its like in any other part of the country. 

On the remote outskirts of the great pine-woods stands a cottage 
in a clearing, where the lighter foliage of oak and beech have replaced 
the dark fir-trees. On the further side of its garden is a field 
measuring about two acres, and the whole property is owned by an 
old fellow of the most disreputable habits. A gamekeeper once, but 
brought down by incessant drinking to the lowest depths of degrada- 
tion. He lives alone in one part of the cottage and lets the other 
half to an old couple of questionable reputation. 

His means of livelihood being lost through drink, it occurred to 
the ancient sinner that he could derive an income sufficient for his 
weekly maintenance out of his two-acre field. It was not much he 
required in the way of solids; but he must keep his bottle filled 
or die. 

It so happened that half the one room he let off was in the 
occupation of a second old couple, who were accommodated there 
for a trifle by the gamekeeper’s tenants. The wife was a worthy old 
soul, who managed to keep her own and her husband’s body and soul 
together by the making and selling of kettle-holders. Her instincts 
of cleanliness being at variance with those of her landlady, the two 
fell out, and the latter gave her lodgers peremptory notice to quit. 

They obtained permission from the ex-keeper to set up a tent 
in a corner of the field as a temporary shelter at a rent of one-and- 
threepence per week for a bit of ground not much bigger than a 
six-foot grave, and here they took up their abode in peace and 
quietness till such time as they could find a roof to cover them once 
more; but as neither the smallest cottage nor even a room was to be 
obtained for love or money, and they were of one mind about not 
“going into the house,” there they remained, and are still. 

Their quarters were narrow and confined; but they were comfort- 
able and independent. Independence at one-and-threepence a week 
was better than daily misunderstandings and revilings at one shilling. 

This occupancy of the field soon attracted other waifs and strays 
who, like themselves, were forced to seek a roof and walls of canvas- 
bags and sacks stretched over wooden hoops becazse they could not 
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attain unto bricks and tiles, and before very long the two-acre field 
was made unsightly by tents of various shapes and sizes. 

At least a dozen families with a swarm of half-clothed children 
settled within its boundaries. Watery-eyed, withered-looking women 
sat at their flapping doorways holding sweet converse together : 
children screamed and yelled at their play; while, when night came, 
the men returned, either from occasional work or more than occasional 
prowls, to brawl, drink, and smoke, making the once peaceful neigh- 
bourhood hideous as a nightmare. By these transactions the old 
sinner who owned the field netted something like fourteen or fifteen 
shillings weekly. 

The original tent-dwellers, “Old Frank,” as he was called, a 
handsome, rosy-cheeked old fellow of eighty, and his less ornamental 
but more useful better half of seventy-six, kept themselves to them- 
selves, as the saying is, nor held converse with any of the noisy crew, 
only emerging from their exclusiveness when a case of sickness called 
for what sympathy and assistance they could render. 

Finally, the tipsy old gamekeeper becoming bed-ridden and totally 
unable to look after himself, a married son and daughter came and 
took up their abode with him. The encampment had become a 
general nuisance, and the tent-dwellers all received notice to quit, 
with the exception of old Frank and his wife; so the field once more 
relapsed into quiet and respectability. 

Four days out of the seven Frank’s wife toddled on her rounds, 
selling her wares for the maintenance of herself and husband: two 
days she sat ‘at home,” busy in their production; and all the days 
of the week they lived patiently on weak tea and potatoes, and starved 
when times were bad and trade was dull. 

This is but one instance out of several that could be cited of the 
downfall of poor working people from decent civilised life to be 
dwellers in tents and forced into all the unhappy disadvantages 
attendant on such an existence, which makes them in a manner 
pariahs of society in a country where such a state of things should be 
deemed almost impossible. 

If county and parish councils are able to solve the problem of 
how to deal with it beneficially towards the tent-dwellers themselves, 
be they gipsies or such as have been driven to the life by force of 
circumstances, they will do good work; but to get at the root of the 
matter and remedy the cause is one thing, to drive them out of one 
county into another, or lay on the ratepayers additional and unwelcome 
burdens for their maintenance, is another. 

Surrey, at least, wherein so many rustic dwellings of the poor have 
been suffered to fall into decay, or have been pulled down to make 
way for the rich man’s improvements in park-land and ornamental 
ground, thus driving away the humble tillers of the soil who could 
secure work if they could find homes, suggests a lesson in social 
economy that is worth studying. 























THE SECRET OF CARRIPEZE. 
A STORY OF GREECE. 
By F. M. F. SKENE. 
Ee 


1? is a beautiful summer day in Paris during an early period of the 

present century, and all is gaiety and brightness outside the 
small poverty-stricken room to which our record leads us, for the 
strange story we have to tell is taken from a true history in many of 
its striking details, and Carriptze was the real name of the chief actor 
therein. 

The room is au cinguieme, the attic in a house of many storeys 
which rise in an ascending scale of diminishing means as regards the 
inmates—from the splendid apartment on the first floor where a 
countess resides, to the miserable little den of which we speak, 
occupied at the moment by two remarkably pretty women—mother 
and daughter. 

Madame Carripéze is still young and strikingly handsome, but her 
beauty pales beside that of Leonie her only child, who is in the first 
springtide of youth, and gifted with a rare loveliness in form and 
feature. Both women are refined and delicate in appearance, as if 
they had once at least belonged to a higher class in society; but 
their clothing is shabby and worn, and there are indications of 
extreme privation in the pallor of their fair faces and the thin 
almost transparent hands with which both are toiling at needlework. 

Suddenly Leonie throws down the shirt she is making, and going 
to the dingy narrow window flings it wide open. She thrusts out 
her head and looks down long and earnestly on the street far 
below, which is thronged with people in full enjoyment of the 
sunshine and the many sources of pleasure which Paris could offer 
them. Her eyes are blue and limpid as the cloudless heaven above 
her, the summer breeze sweeps away her fair flowing hair from her 
beautiful face that is formed for smiles and radiant gladness; but 
when she turns it to her mother as she draws back into the room, it 
is Clouded with a passion of grief. 

“IT cannot bear it any longer,” she said. “There are girls out 
there, not younger or fairer than I am, enjoying themselves as if this 
world were a paradise. ‘They have pretty dresses and sparkling 
jewels; they drive in the Champs Elysées and the Bois; they go 
to the theatres, to balls; they are always in society, and I, 
imprisoned in this dismal hole, wearing these coarse rags ”—she tore 
away the sleeve of her worn dress as she spoke, in her excitement— 
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“T have to toil and starve, and never see the face of a man excepting 
that of the cruel father who has brought us to this! ” 

“Ah, my Leonie, he is not cruel,” said the mother trying to fling 
her arms round the girl, who repelled her. ‘ He has tried to get 
employment unceasingly since he was left penniless by that scoundrel 
for whom he was guarantee, and who stole all the fortune he 
possessed. You know we were well off before that misfortune “ 

“Yes, when I was a child, caring for nothing but my doll; and 
now that I am seventeen, at the age when life is brightest and 
sweetest, he leaves me hidden away to languish in this prison.” 

“It breaks his heart to see you here, my child, wasting your best 
days ; but what can he do? He is helpless!” 

“ Helpless !” Leonie echoed scornfully, “and did you not tell me 
yourself he had the offer of some post he kept concealed from us, 
that would not only have been well paid, but would have given 
us a bright home in a sunnier country even than France, and he 
refused it!” 

At that moment the door opened and Carripéze himself entered 
the room, a tall, powerfully built man with a fine face, scored 
prematurely by lines of care, and a naturally stern expression softened 
by the sensitive curve of the pathetic lips which told of somewhat unusual 
depths of feeling. He had heard the girl's last words, and said in a 
tone of pain to his wife : 

‘What have you been telling Leonie of a post I refused ?” 

“As I do not know what it was I could only tell her that you had 
refused it,” she answered petulantly. 

“Yes, because it required me to undertake a trade absolutely 
abhorrent to me,” he said quickly. 

“Well, then,” said Leonie, beside herself with passion, “I tell you 
now, mon ptre, this life is so abhorrent to me that I mean to make 
an end of it. Better to take one plunge into the Seine and then be 
laid out in the Morgue where at least the people, coming to view the 
dead, will see that I might have been admired and loved like other 
girls, if my father had not shut me up in this den to starve and die.” 

Madame Carripéze rose from her chair and caught her husband by 
the arm. 

“Jules, for the love of heaven take that post, whatever it be, or 
we shall lose our child. We cannot compel Leonie to go on enduring 
this miserable life of poverty and loneliness. It will drive her to 
desperation, and you will know that you might have saved her and 
would not!” 

A spasm of horror and dismay passed over the man’s face, he stood 
silent, his features working under the influence of some terrible 
internal struggle. 

The girl watched him keenly, and as she detected signs of 
wavering in his looks, she said with a decision which left no doubt 
as to the truth of her words : 
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“You can choose, mon pire, either you take the post which you 
told my mother yourself would bring you wealth and thus restore us 
to society, to the world, to life, or you may come to visit me in the 
Morgue to-morrow.” 

She turned on her heel as she spoke, her beautiful face set in rigid 
determination. Carripéze flung up his arms in an abandonment to 
despair. 

“Heaven has decreed it then,” he cried; “I can struggle no 
longer. I must submit to my fate, dreadful as it is. Clotilde, Leonie, 
I will take that post, that hideous hateful office ; you shall be rich, gay, 
and joyous; you shall live in one of the most lovely countries in the 
world ; but I do this on the inviolate condition that neither of you 
shall ever ask me at what price I have won your happiness. Swear, both 
of you, that you will never seek to know what my position is, or for what 
work I am paid.” 

“With all the pleasure in life,” exclaimed Leonie, dancing round 
the room inher glee. ‘I will swear before Notre Dame and all the 
saints as much as you like. I care not what your occupation is, if 
only it delivers me from this living tomb.” 

Her mother said the same more soberly; but Carripeze would not 
be content till he had made them take a solemn oath that they would 
never ask a single question as to his position, or make the slightest 
effort to discover his secret. When they had done this in the words 
he dictated, he took up his hat again, his face darkening with some 
cruel thought, and left the room. 


II. 


JuLEs CaRRIPEZE was a man of good education who had been suc- 
cessful in business till calamity befell him by the treachery of a false 
friend, which had brought him to utter ruin. Year after year since 
then he had tried in vain to get any suitable employment. For a 
time the family lived on the sale of the furniture and other possessions 
which had belonged to them in their prosperous days, but they sank 
lower and lower till they had reached the stage of abject penury in 
which we find them. 

Madame Carripéze was a proud refined woman who had belonged 
originally to a somewhat higher station in society than her husband. 
She loved him truly, and had been loyal to him through all their time 
of trial; but her only child Leonie lay far nearer to her heart than 
he did. 

After the scene we have recorded, she could not be blind to the 
anguish of mind which he evidently suffered in silence when he had 
finally accepted the mysterious post that at once effected a marvellous 
change in their circumstances ; but she chose to ignore it while she 
basked in the radiant happiness which shone on her daughter’s lovely 
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face and rendered her a perfect embodiment of joyous youth and 
beauty. 

A brief interval, a pleasant journey, and then a transformation 
scene for the family of Carriptze, which made Leonie and her mother 
feel as if a miracle had been performed on their behalf. 

The Greek island of Egina, reposing bright as a dream of summer 
beauty on the bosom of the clear blue sea, is one of the most charm- 
ing spots imaginable. It has hills of delicate outline touched with a 
soft rose-tint in the sunset afterglow ; an ancient temple whose snow- 
white pillars shine among groves of palm and myrtle; luxuriant 
vineyards clothing the plains with verdure, while on the bright sea- 
shore there rises one slender solitary column which looks, in its pure 
spotlessness, like a ghost arising out of the glorious Hellenic past. 

To this beautiful island Carripeze brought his wife and daughter, 
and it seemed to them like a Paradise on earth. ‘They had been 
snatched from the wretched home where they had struggled so long 
in the iron chains of the cruellest poverty, and suddenly found them- 
selves restored to society, to amusement, to pleasure, and surrounded 
with all the luxuries which a certain and sufficient income could 
procure for them. What cared they that they knew nothing of the 
source from whence it came? Vive Ja joie! Vive le plaisir ! Leonie 
would sing as she decked herself with flowers from the garden of the 
pretty chalet they inhabited, and then ran to display herself on the 
terrace, where her graceful figure could be seen and admired by those 
passing on the road below. 

Egina was a favourite summer residence of the upper classes in 
Greece. Many came from Athens and elsewhere to enjoy its cool 
sea breezes, and with the islanders themselves constituted a gay and 
pleasant society into which the newly-arrived Parisian family were 
received with the most flattering consideration. Strangers, especially 
from France, are always welcome in Greece, and the beautiful Leonie 
and her handsome mother were soon the most favoured guests at 
every féte, while their presence was eagerly sought, not only on the 
island, but at the gay parties also in Athens, to which a short voyage 
over the sunlit sea could bear them with perfect ease. 

Carriptze himself never joined in these amusements, nor did he 
even ever appear at the festivities in their own house, where their 
new friends were often entertained with music and dancing. 

The only shadow which lay on that bright home was in the dark 
mysterious cloud which seemed to hang over the head of the family. 
What the secret was that appeared to lie on his heart with a weight 
of lead they were never able to guess, and the oath his wife and 
daughter had taken prevented them from attempting to penetrate it. 

Clotilde knew well that her husband never for a single moment 
forgot the mystery which tortured him ; but she was wholly absorbed 
in the golden hopes that were opening out before Leonie, standing 
as the lovely girl was on the very threshold of her destiny, and the 
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doting mother ceased to trouble herself at all about a secret she 
could not solve. 

Carriptze was aware that the keen-witted Greeks, still as of old ever 
anxious to hear some new thing, would try to find out for what purpose 
he had chosen Egina for his residence, and he therefore gave them a 
plausible reason for it by becoming superintendent of the vineyards 
and olive-groves belonging to the principal proprietor in the island, 
by which means he obtained also a welcome occupation for his long 
empty days. 

A year passed over his head in this manner without any external 
cause appearing for the profound melancholy which oppressed him, 
and contrasted so strangely with the gay happiness of his wife and 
daughter. 

His employer had an only son, Spiridion, who was a magnificent 
specimen of the grand old Hellenic race, with his exquisitely-moulded 
features and splendid dark eyes. He was constantly at the chalet, 
the most welcome guest at the evening parties from which the master 
of the house scrupulously absented himself, and the young man sought 
every possible occasion for meeting the beautiful French girl, whose 
piquant coquetries spurred him on day by day to a most passionate 
admiration for her. 

Nor was Leonie slow to respond to the unconcealed love of the 
handsome Greek. In fact, a vehement attachment sprang up in these 
two young hearts, while they had life and the world before them. 

Carriptze, completely lost in his own dark thoughts, and seldom 
present when Spiridion was with his daughter, remained in total 
ignorance of the serious affection between them till the knowledge of 
it came upon him suddenly with an overwhelming shock of surprise 
and consternation. 


IIT. 


CARRIPEZE was returning home one evening somewhat later than 
usual, and as he drew near the chalet he saw Spiridion leaving it and 
hurrying away in the direction of his father’s house ith a bounding 
step, a gay song echoing from his lips, which seemed to indicate 
that he was exuberantly happy. When the Frenchman entered the 
little salon where his wife and daughter were talking eagerly together, 
Leonie sprang toward him in a state of joyous excitement, holding up 
her hand that he might see the diamond ring which sparkled upon it ; 
while Clotilde coming quickly forward announced to him with the 
utmost delight that Spiridion and Leonie were betrothed, the former 
having gained the full consent of his wealthy father. 

At this statement Carripéze fell back against the wall like a man 
who had received a violent blow. 

** What !” he exclaimed literally trembling, “‘ my daughter betrothed 
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to a Greek—to an inhabitant of Egina! It is an impossible alli- 
ance—it must not be thought of fora moment. Spiridion does not 
know what he is doing.” 

“He knows that he loves me and that I love him better than all 
the world beside,” exclaimed Leonie, the hot colour flaming over all 
her fair face. “I am his and he is mine, and no power on earth 
shall ever come between us.” 

“But it must—it shall,” answered Carripeze turning quickly to 
face her. “I never dreamt of such an engagement as this, and it 
must be broken off at once, my child. I meant you to marry one of 
our own compatriots, and I know that young Frenchman, Delorme, 
whom you met in Athens, is most anxious to make you his wife. To 
him I will give you willingly.” 

“ But I will not give myself to him,” said Leonie, the fiery deter- 
mination, which was the strongest trait in her character, shining in her 
brilliant eyes. “I have given my whole heart and soul to Spiridion. 
Him will I marry and none other upon the face of this earth so long 
as I live.” 

“But, good heavens, Jules!” cried Madame Carripéze, ‘‘why in 
the world should you object to so fortunate a marriage? It is an 
excellent parti for our child—we could nowhere have found a 
better. That young Delorme, of whom you speak, could not have 
given her half so good a position. Spiridion is rich—he is well- 
born and an extensive landowner. As you have elected to live in 
Egina, it will be the greatest happiness to me to have Leonie 
settled within our reach. What strange caprice makes you resist the 
betrothal ?” 

“Caprice!” he echoed with a groan. “It is for the child’s 
own sake—for yours—for Spiridion, that I must forbid this engage- 
ment. I would save you all from intolerable misery ; for myself I 
care not.” 

** But why ?” said Clotilde. ‘ What is there to fear?” 

“TI cannot tell you,” he sighed, “ only believe me that this marriage 
would be fatal! ” 

“ Are your mysteries and secrets to wreck the life of our child ?” 
said Clotilde angrily. 

“TI cannot help it,” said Carriptze, clasping his hands with a 
gesture of depair. “It was Leonie herself who drove me into this 
dreadful position, who loaded me with the fetters of this hateful 
secret, and now it is no fault of mine if she too must suffer by it; she 
must not, she cannot, marry a Greek; she may choose a lover from 
any other country in the world, if she will. 

“Leonie cannot marry a Greek, did you say, mon pére,” said the 
girl, placing herself in front of him with a dangerous light in her eyes ; 
“then I tell you that I shall marry Spiridion though the heavens fall. 
So soon as the vintage is over, two months hence, and Spiridion is 
free from all the business it entails, we shall be married in that old 
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Byzantine church on the hill, and I hope you will think better of the 
matter, and give us your blessing.” 

Carriptze looked for a moment on the young girl whose fierce 
strength of will he had never been able to control, and he felt that he 
was powerless against it; he saw her beautiful face stern and rigid in 
her indomitable defiance, and he could not doubt that further resist- 
ance was hopelessly in vain ; he flung out his hands helplessly, saying 
in a faint hollow voice, ‘On your own head be the consequences 
then ;” and with that he turned and left the room. 

Carriptze said no more either to his wife or daughter, and he 
received Spiridion courteously, though in silence, when he an- 
nounced his betrothal to that beautiful only child: but the man’s 
gloom had deepened ominously ; he seemed to have given himself up 
to a sort of dumb despair. When he was compelled to be in the 
room with the young lovers, he would generally sit apart absolutely 
silent, but he spent his time out of doors as much as possible, and 
evidently shrank irom observation. 

One evening, however, when Spiridion had gone to Athens, 
Carripéze was sitting with his wife and daughter on the terrace which 
surrounded the house, gazing on the peerless beauty of the sunset as 
it bathed the whole fair island in the exquisite roseate hues of the 
after-glow. ‘The heavenly calm of that loveliest hour seemed to have 
penetrated into his tortured spirit, and for the time the dull mental 
pain which habitually darkened his fine countenance, appeared to 
have relaxed its grasp upon him; he looked up with a pathetic smile 
as Clotilde came and sat down beside him, and it was to her like a 
gleam of light reflected from the early days of their married life, when 
all had been sunshine for them both in the happiness of their union. 
Clotilde had loved him fondly then, and she loved him still; his 
dark secret had come between them with a strange blighting power, 
but it had not quenched the deep affection that yet nestled in her 
heart for him, the husband and lover of her youth ; and she seemed 
to have found him again in the tenderness of the glance with which 
he met her own. Although she shared to a considerable extent the 
proud imperious disposition which was so marked in her daughter, 
there was a vein of softer feeling in her nature to which she some- 
times gave way half unwillingly. It moved her strongly that night, 
and she took her husband’s hand with a caressing touch and 
murmured fond words of endearment, to which he listened with 
moistened eyes, as one who hears a very lovely long-lost strain of 
sweet and mournful music. 
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IV. 


On that evening when her parents were thus renewing their youth, 
Leonie Carriptze was leaning on the balustrade of the terrace 
watching with eager sparkling eyes a little white-winged boat 
speeding over the blue Egean Sea, and bringing ever nearer and 
nearer the one who was all the world to her now. She looked 
radiantly beautiful as she stood there. She affected to be already 
preparing to wear the Greek dress, and she had a picturesque red 
cap with a long blue tassel poised on her fair hair. Presently she 
clasped her small delicate hands joyfully as the boat advanced towards 
the shore, and she stretched out her arms and waved a rapturous 
welcome when her handsome lover leapt from the boat and sped up 
the short hill path which led to the chalet. 

Certainly he was a cavalier of whom she might well be proud, his 
rich native costume bringing out the symmetry of his graceful figure 
and harmonising well with the vivid colouring of his faultless face. 
He wore the white fustane//a, with its heavy swinging folds, secured 
round his slender waist by a brilliant silk scarf into which his silver- 
mounted pistols were thrust; his crimson velvet jacket heavily 
embroidered in gold was slightly open in front, allowing the fine 
texture of the silken shirt to be seen within, and his dark locks waved 
under the red fez, which he raised in honour of the ladies as he 
reached the terrace. They welcomed him warmly, while even 
Carripeze in his momentary restfulness greeted him more genially 
than he had ever done before. 

** How delightfully placed you all are in this cool evening air,” he 
said. ‘ Where may I station myself to share it with you?” 

“At my feet of course,” said Leonie laughingly, as she sank back 
into the rocking-chair, from which she had risen to watch his arrival ; 
and he responded at once by flinging himself down on the ground 
where he raised her little sandalled foot on his knee and turned his 
handsome head towards her with impassioned love in his eyes. 

The group made a charming picture, and Carripéze sighed deeply 
as he looked on it. Clotilde, however, was all smiles and vivacity. 

** Come, monsieur le voyageur,” she said, “ you have been spending 
the day in the capital of this classic country; pray tell us what news 
you bring us from thence ; Athens, with its Court and society, must 
be much more full of exciting events than our quiet Egina.” 

“Yes, indeed,” he answered; “and it happens that there is 
especial excitement in Athens to-day; news which everyone is 
discussing to the exclusion of all other subjects. A most dramatic 
story has just come to light!” 

“Tell it, tell it,” said the imperious Leonie, “if it is romantic let us 
have it in all its details.” 
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“ Romantic enough and to spare,” said Spiridion. ‘ You have 
seen, I think, at evening parties the beautiful Chariclea—Madame 
N * aa 

“The handsomest woman in Athens,” said Clotilde; “we have 
met her often. I used to pity her unfortunate husband, as she had 
eyes for everyone but him.” 

“Yes ; and for one person in particular,” said Spiridion. ‘She 
was fairly infatuated with Athanasi T , and scarcely made any 
concealment of her preference. But she is a singular woman— 
a descendant, as I dare say you know, of the old Princes of W——. 
She is possessed with the most indomitable pride, and, while she is 
quite ready to commit any crime for the indulgence of her fancy, she 
would not disgrace her illustrious name by eloping while her husband 
was yet alive; she took, therefore, the simplest mode of making 
herself free to marry Athanasi by deliberately murdering her spouse.” 

** Ah, the wretch! How terrible!” exclaimed Clotilde. 

“Her lover helped her in the work,” continued Spiridion, “ and 
they thought they had accomplished it so cleverly and secretly that it 
could never be found out. They quietly placed some of the deadliest 
poison in a cup of coffee, which Madame Chariclea presented with 
the sweetest of smiles to the man with whom she had stood at the 
altar beneath the bridal crowns. Athanasi had procured the poison 
for her, which was of a nature to kill within ten minutes, and he was 
present when she administered it. Almost instantly it took fatal 
effect, and he at once raised the dead man from the floor where he 
had fallen, with loud cries for a doctor, declaring that he was in a fit, 
which they hoped would be supposed to account for his sudden death. 
The whole infamous design had, however, been suspected from the 
first by a woman-servant who had a grudge against Madame Chariclea. 
She had heard some words uttered by the two accomplices which had 
indicated the hour when the attempt was to be made to effect their 
cruel purpose. After having listened behind a curtain while they 
arranged their murderous plot, from the same concealment she saw 
her mistress place the poison in the cup of coffee. She would have 
tried to prevent it then, but the fatal result was so instantaneous that 
she had not time even if she could have intervened, which is doubtful. 
So she slipped out of the house without the guilty lovers having 
discovered that she had witnessed the crime, and went straight to 
denounce her mistress at the very palace of the king. The officers 
of justice were sent to Madame Chariclea’s house at once with 
physicians, who examined the body by means of an autopsy, and 
found unmistakably that the man had died of a most deadly poison. 
Madame Chariclea and Athanasi were arrested at once and lodged in 
prison, where they now are.” 

“What a horrible story!” exclaimed Clotilde. 

“And what an excitement it must cause in Athens,” said Leonie, 
“for Madame Chariclea was /a delle des belles at all the fetes, and 
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everyone admired her. Athanasi, too, was handsome and attractive ; 
I have danced with him myself more than once.” 

** But what will be the end of it?” said Clotilde. ‘‘ How will they 
be punished ?” 

“Of that there can be no question,” said Spiridion—“ at least, so 
far as the sentence is concerned. The king has already declared 
that he is absolutely determined they shall both suffer the extreme 
penalty of the law. It remains to be seen, however, whether the 
death decree can be carried out.” 

At these words Carripeze suddenly fell back in his chair, while 
a ghastly pallor spread over his face, and he shivered from head 
to foot. 

“What is the matter, mon ami?” said his wife, starting up in 
alarm. ‘Are you ill? Are you faint?”—and she held a glass of 
water to his white lips. 

Her husband made a desperate effort to regain his composure. 
He sat up, wiping away the cold drops which had started out on his 
forehead, saying hoarsely: “It is nothing, Clotilde—only a passing 
spasm. Do not trouble yourself about it. I want to hear what 
Spiridion is saying.” He bent forward, while his wild startled eyes 
were fixed on the young man’s face with intense eagerness. ‘Go 
on, Spiridion ; tell us everything. What did you mean by questioning 
if the decree of the law could be carried out ?” 

** Because you know, surely, the profound horror felt by all Greeks, 
at the very idea that any man could ever be found who would consent 
to undertake the infamous office of an executioner. It has long been 
the law of the land that the worst crimes shall be punished by death, 
and the guillotine is the appointed instrument for carrying out the 
capital penalty, but there is not a man in the whole of Greece from 
end to end who wonld agree to aid in its execution, though he were 
paid for the hateful work by his weight in gold. You may look on 
the matter differently in France, but we in this country consider 
capital punishment to be legal murder, although we admit the right 
to take a life for a life in cases of private vendetta. All this has 
been proved. The Government tried some years ago to have a 
brigand executed, who had robbed and assassinated various unfortunate 
travellers, but they failed absolutely in getting him guillotined. After 
long search and offers of exorbitant payment, the sole person they 
could find to attempt it was an African negro, and even he would 
only consent if he was guarded night and day by soldiers, as he well 
knew there were hundreds on the watch to make an end of him 
before he could perform his horrible task. They succeeded in 
getting him safely to the guillotine and the victim was led forward 
heavily fettered to be slaughtered; but the negro had never been 
taught his fiendish trade, and he bungled over the vile business so 
much that the killing machine became unfit for use and the king was 
obliged to commute the brigand’s sentence to imprisonment for life ; 
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so he was marched back to his cell, amid the rapturous cheers of the 
spectators, and that was the last attempt of the kind in our land.” 

“Then do you suppose the guilty lovers will escape?” asked 
Clotilde eagerly. ‘‘ How glad I should be! It is too terrible to 
think of their being beheaded.” 

“No,” replied Spiridion. ‘‘ They say the Government is perfectly 
determined this execution shall be duly accomplished. It seems 
after the escape of so sanguinary a criminal as the brigand they 
resolved that the dignity of the law should never again be so outraged. 
I am told that they sent to some foreign country, I do not know 
which, and hired a properly qualified man by the bribe of an 
enormous salary to be ready for his horrible work whenever they 
required him. It is said they have got him hid away somewhere in 
Greece. No one knows who or what he is, nor does any one so 
much as dream that they have got a professional headsman among 
them. It is not known in the least in what town he is concealed ; 
but wherever he is he will be called to his infamous work now, and 
will put Madame Chariclea and her lover to death provided he 
escapes being assassinated himself before the fatal hour arrives, for 
there is not a man in the whole of Greece who would not feel he had 
done a righteous act in killing so vile a reptile as a headsman willing 
to live on the price of blood, nor could the Government attempt to 
bring his just avenger under the power of the law—it would cause a 
revolution.” 

“He must indeed be a hateful monster if this man is really waiting 
concealed in this country for such a purpose. Who could pity him 
if he met his fate!” exclaimed Clotilde. 

“Tam sure I hope he will,” said Leonie, ‘for then pretty Chariclea 
will escape. I do not want her to have her head cut off just because 
she loved Athanasi.” An irrepressible groan burst from the lips of 
Carripéze, and his wife turned quickly towards him. 

“Why, Jules,” she said, “you seem perfectly horror-stricken ; 
what a terrified expression you have! You really look as if you 
feared I was going to deal with you as Madame Chariclea did with 
her husband! Be tranquil, mon ami; I am not going to offer you 
poison !” 

“Tt would be well perhaps if you did,” he said in a hollow tone, 
and then he rose and left the terrace with tottering steps. 

Spiridion looked after him curiously. “He is very odd, Monsieur 
votre ptre,” he said to Leonie. “I have never been able to under- 
stand him.” 

‘Nor have we,” she said, “ not for a long time past; even before 
we left Paris. He has been quite changed ever since then—always 
gloomy and wretched. But what does it matter! what is he or any 
one to us, my Spiridion. We have each other, and nothing else is of 
the least consequence. Vive ’amour!/ vive la “ote!” 
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V. 


THE secret of Carripéze was still a mystery to his wife and daughter, but 
we are well assured that it is no longer such to any of our readers. 

After the abortive attempt to carry through the execution of the 
brigand as described by Spiridion, the Hellenic Government com- 
missioned their Ambassador in Paris to engage a properly skilled 
headsman, who should be highly paid and carefully concealed in some 
quiet place in Greece till his services should be required. The 
negotiation moreover was to be conducted with the utmost secrecy, as 
it was perfectly well known that if anything transpired in Greece 
respecting the arrival of a headsman, his life would not be worth an 
hour’s purchase. 

It happened that the official appointed by the Ambassador to find 
a suitable person, had known Carripéze in his prosperous days as a 
thoroughly trustworthy man and one who was possessed of an un- 
usually powerful physique. He was aware also that adverse circum- 
stances had reduced the man to such abject poverty, that he did not 
doubt the high salary offered to the headsman would induce him to 
accept the office, painful and revolting as it was. 

At first, however, Carriptze rejected the offer with loathing. He 
was a singularly sensitive man, courageous enough so far as his own 
person was concerned, but shrinking from any contact with suffering 
in others, and he had in addition a nervous horror of the sight of 
blood, which was purely constitutional, and as such extremely difficult 
to control. He did not hesitate a moment in his first refusal, but 
the fact that he had declined a salaried post of some kind became 
accidentally known to his wife, though she had not the remotest 
idea of its nature, and she was highly indignant with him for having 
refused any situation which would have raised them out of their cruel 
destitution. 

We have seen how Leonie’s threat of suicide wrung from her 
father a consent to undertake the trade he abhorred. He could not 
see his only child go down to the dark waters of death without 
sacrificing himself to save her. What a sacrifice it was, he learnt only 
too well from the course of instruction he had to go through under 
Monsieur de Paris, as the predecessor of M. Deibler used to be called 
in those days. 

Carriptze having once accepted the post and received the large 
retaining fee, submitted to all the hateful training at the hands of 
the public executioner, which was necessary, in complete:detail, with 
outward calm, but inwardly he sickened at the slaughter of the 
animals on whom he was made to exercise his “‘’prentice hand,” 
and finally on two occasions he was present masked at the execution 
of criminals, though he took no active share in the process. 
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Shuddering under his unconquerable shrinking from the sight of 
blood he left those scenes of justice satisfied, almost hoping that he 
might die himself before he was called upon to administer the death 
agony in such guise to any of his fellow-creatures. 

Then Monsieur de Paris having announced to the Greek Govern- 
ment that Jules Carriptze was duly qualified for his appointed task, 
he was ordered to proceed to Greece and hold himself in readiness 
for any summons to the performance of his terrible duties. 

Egina was chosen as his residence, being a.quiet spot within easy 
distance of the capital, and he was desired to adopt some occupation 
which would prevent his real calling from being suspected. This, as 
we know, he obtained by superintending the property of Spiridion’s 
father, and for nearly two years he had received the high salary which 
rendered the life of his wife and daughter gay and luxurious, without 
ever having been called to pay the dreadful penalty for the happiness 
he had secured for them at so costly a price. 

And now his doom was upon him, and it was not only a fellow- 
creature, but a woman young and beautiful as his own child, on whose 
white throat the murderous knife was to fall from his remorseless 
hands; and when the abhorrent duty was performed, were he to be 
recognised he well knew what would follow for himself and those 
most dear to him—for him execration and curses from the whole 
population of the island when they discovered they had cherished 
the headsman in their midst, and ninally almost certainly death from 
the secret stroke of the avenger. He would go down to the grave 
unmourned by the wife whose love would change to detestation, and 
who would divorce him in her heart from the moment she discovered 
that she had slept nightly by the side of the hired executioner. 

And Leonie, his dear daughter, his only child, how would it fare 
with her in the revelation that was about to burst on the population 
of Egina? Ah! there was the worst sting of the whole cruel situation. 
He well knew that the discovery of his true position would bring utter 
ruin on her happiness, which was just about to reach its culminating 
point in her marriage, and the love which now made the sunshine of 
her life would be turned into a curse and a despair. For this reason 
he had resisted in vain her becoming the betrothed bride of a Greek. 
Dear as she undoubtedly was to Spiridion, it was certain that, if he 
ever discovered his wife to be the daughter of the hired executioner, 
he would cast her from him as one who could only bring a malediction 
on his house. 

Carripéze had learned but too well the intense loathing which was 
felt throughout the whole of Greece for his terrible calling. In 
addition to the horror with which the man was viewed who traded in 
the blood of his fellow-creatures, the superstition was everywhere rife 
that to have any connection whatever with the hired headsman would 
bring the blight of the evil eye on anyone who had the misfortune to 
come in contact with him. 
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Spiridion’s father, a proud, high-born Greek, was deeply imbued 
with those feelings, and Carripéze felt certain that, if ever the truth 
became known to him, he would insist on his only son and heir 
repudiating the wife who would bring an indelible stain and curse on 
his name and lineage. 

Yet to prevent the fatal alliance now was quite impossible; the 
very next day had been fixed for the wedding! 

The night which followed after the crime and impending execution 
of Madame Chariclea had been made known to the unhappy Carripéze 
was sleepless not only to him, tortured by dreadful forebodings, but 
to his wife and daughter, by reason of the very joyousness with which 
they anticipated the dawn of Leonie’s day of crowning happiness. 

And it came, the radiant Greek dawn, with its roseate blush 
mantling over the lovely hills, and the whole island bright with the 
preparations for the féte which was to celebrate the marriage of the 
chief magnate’s only son. 

The pleasure-loving Greeks were all astir early, excited as they would 
have been in any case with the prospects of festivities, which included 
general feasting and a dance in the evening, but the occasion was one 
of real interest to the islanders. Spiridion and Leonie were both 
favourites. It was known that the beautiful French girl had been 
received into the Orthodox Church that she might share the faith of 
her future husband, and thus all the picturesque ceremonies which 
accompany an Eastern wedding, would be fully and elaborately 
performed in sealing the union which was held to be so fortunate and 
so, blest. 

The sun had risen in splendour, but long before its glowing beams 
became too powerful, the bride and bridegroom, gaily attired, had 
passed over flower-strewn paths, preceded by a band of musicians, into 
the cool dim interior of the Byzantine church, where the light was 
concentrated on the altar behind the “ holy doors,” and the principal 
priest advanced to meet them swinging the incense round them while 
he intoned the nuptial chant. The other priests flung open the doors 
revealing the altar with its blazing candles, and as the young couple 
took their place in front of it, Spiridion’s father approached and held 
over their heads the golden bridal crowns, which is ever the office 
assigned to the most illustrious friend of the betrothed. Only lately 
this duty was performed by the Queen of Greece at the wedding of 
two young friends of the writer, and it is one of the most striking of 
the symbolic ceremonies which are enforced on these occasions by 
the Greek Church. 

Soon all was complete ; the two rings had been exchanged, the sacred 
elements administered, and then the wedded pair, hand in hand, were 
led round the altar by the priest as he chanted a final hymn of praise. 

It was done, and Spiridion and Leonie passed out into the sunshine 
with the light of unutterable happiness on their smiling faces, for they 
believed they had reached the summit of earthly bliss. 
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VI. 


JuLes CarRRipEzE had, of course, been compelled to assist at his 
daughter’s wedding. 

He had stood by the side of his wife, brilliant in her matronly 
beauty, with the pride and joy which shone on her fine features and 
thrilled in her voice, as she triumphantly designated her child for the 
first time by her newly-acquired name, and with the stern courage 
of his race he had held himself rigid and motionless, maintaining 
an implacable silence and allowing no sign of the black thoughts that 
were surging in his heart to cast a shadow on his calm expressionless 
face. 

But when all the marriage festivities were over at last, he abandoned 
himself wholly to the dark persistent vision of the doom that was 
hanging over him, and during the days which intervened before the 
trial of the guilty Chariclea and her lover, he went about like a 
haunted man for ever dogged by the prophetic horror of all that it 
might mean to him and to those who were most dear to him. 

At length a Court of justice was held to pronounce upon the case 
which had caused the greatest excitement throughout the whole of 
Greece, and it was decided that there were no extenuating circum- 
stances. ‘The sentence was irrevocable, and the murderess and her 
guilty accomplice were condemned to death. 

In accordance with the practice of most foreign countries, the date 
of the execution was not made known till the day before the fatal 
dawn that was to bring sunless darkness on the lives that had been 
sacrificed to criminal passion; but Carripeze knew it would not be 
long delayed. Every morning he went down to the shore to meet 
the mail-boat which brought the letters from Athens, so that when the 
Government order came requiring his services as headsman, he might 
be able to receive it secretly and keep all that it involved from his 
unsuspecting wife and every one else in the island. 

And the inexorable mandate came—on a fair sunny morning when 
the blue smiling sky was cloudless over his head, and the sea he had 
to cross on his terrible errand lay like a glittering mirror reflecting it 
in bright serenity. He took the long official envelope, knowing well 
what it contained, and went apart to a solitary spot while he read it. 
It was very clear and precise. He was to go over to Athens that 
morning and betake himself to the prison, communicating with no 
one by the way; after dark he was to superintend the erection of the 
guillotine, and at sunrise next morning he was to accomplish the 
execution. 

For a moment he was stunned. Long as he had contemplated it, 
the certainty of his doom seemed to fall on his head like a material 
blow. He looked up to the bright heaven and asked if such things 
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could be on God’s fair earth. ‘Then he rallied his fainting powers. 
The man had a strong nature. He knew there was no escape from 
the duty he had voluntarily undertaken, and he would not disgrace 
himself by weakness. 

There remained to him one hope at least of averting the evil 
results he had so dreaded. It might be possible for him still to 
preserve his secret; his identity with the headsman could still 
perhaps be concealed even after the execution. He knew he would 
be allowed to wear a mask while he performed his fatal office, and 
he could in the same way hide his face from the workmen who were 
to prepare the guillotine under his orders: it would be easy to slip 
into the prison unobserved. 

Yes, there was this one hope; he would bend all his energies to 
the task of making it a reality. 

Carripeze went back to his wife and told her, as it was a lovely 
morning, he meant to go over to Athens for the day. He knew she 
was going to spend it with Leonie in her pretty new home, so she 
would not miss him, and he should probably stay all night. 

“But why? I shall be back before nightfall,” said Clotilde. 

“To amuse myself,” said Carripéze, trying to bring a ghastly smile 
on his white lips. 

“Oh, well,” laughed Clotilde, “we all like to amuse ourselves, 
and there is ample means for doing so effectually in Athens. Go 
then, mon amt. I shall bring Spiridion and Leonie back here to have 
supper with me so that I shall not miss you. Good-bye till to-morrow 
morning.” And so they parted. 

Carripéze crossed from Egina to the Pirzus in a little sailing boat, 
which he managed deftly enough himself, as he had been in the 
French navy in his early youth. How often of late had he regretted 
the restlessness which had made him leave his first profession ; but 
his knowledge of the sea stood him in good stead then, as it enabled 
him to go alone and secretly to the capital, and he hoped to be able 
to return to Egina next day in the same manner. 

Arrived at the shore he left his boat with the harbour-master who 
had many others in his care, and took very little notice of the 
Frenchman. Then avoiding the public road Carripéze walked through 
the olive groves which bordered it, and arrived at the prison in the 
capital without having seen anyone he knew. This gave him hope 
that he might be able to escape detection altogether, and when he 
went out at night to assist in the erection of the scaffold, he wore a 
black silk mask over the whole of his face, with the exception of two 
small openings at the eyes, through which he could see to perform 
his deadly work. 

The night had passed most swiftly as it seemed to Carripéze, and the 
pure sunlight of the new-born day shone upon a scene seldom 
witnessed indeed on that fair Attic ground. Outside the classic city an 
enormous crowd had assembled, but the gen’s d’armes kept a space 
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clear round the scaffold for the officials and the prisoners, while every 
eye sought in vain to penetrate the secret of the masked executioner, 
who stood motionless as a statue, with his hand on the rope which 
was to let the knife fall on the victims. 

The work of death was speedily accomplished, the beautiful head of 
Chariclea rolled in the dust along with that of her lover, and when 
Carripeze beheld the ghastly spectacle which his own hand had 
wrought, he was seized with a momentary faintness. He turned 
quickly round with his back to the spectators, and loosened his mask 
a little without lifting it from his face, that he might be able to 
breathe the fresh air; but his hand trembled, he lost his hold of the 
strings which fastened it, and the mask fell to the ground, exposing 
his countenance to the gaze of one man who had managed to press 
forward beyond the barriers and was close to him. 

Terror-stricken lest his identity should in that one moment be 
discovered, Carriptze snatched up the black mask and adjusted it 
again, but to his infinite dismay he had seen recognition in the eyes 
that for a moment had scanned his face. He knew the man though 
not as a personal acquaintance. He was an Athenian merchant who 
often came to Egina, and must have known Carripéze well by sight. 

Was all then lost? Would this man denounce him? Would he 
bring down the avenger on the unhappy headsman? The avenger— 
who would be found in every Greek that learned the truth of his 
infamous calling ; even perhaps, the very first in the husband of his 
own child, who would be above all others disgraced and tortured 
by the discovery. 

Carripéze turned sick at heart, but when he looked again the man 
had disappeared. 

There was nothing to be done save to hide himself away as quickly 
as he could. He must fly to the shelter of his own house and 
lock himself in there for this one day at least, while he considered 
what steps it might be possible to take for his safety in this terrible 
emergency. 

He was dismissed by the officials, who were energetically employed 
in removing all traces of the execution, and he hurried away still 
masked, till he reached the olive groves which intervened between 
Athens and the Pirzeus. 

There at that early hour he was quite alone, so he uncovered his 
face, and went on as quickly as he could to the spot where he had 
left his boat. The harbour-master came out to help him to unfasten 
it, for he only knew M. Carriptze as a much-respected resident in 
Egina. 

“T think you had better wait a few hours before you attempt to 
cross,” he said. “I can see by the look of the clouds on the horizon 
that they are making up for a dourrasque.” 

“T cannot wait—I must get home,” said Carripéze feverishly, and 
in another moment he had launched his little boat on a sea already 
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somewhat turbulent. He set his sail, and with his hand carelessly on 
the helm he lay back thankful to be alone, while he gave himself up 
to thoughts that almost maddened him. 

Would the man denounce him who had caught a momentary 
glimpse of his face? 

Carripéze felt a conviction that he would. He was certain he had 
recognised him. If so, he knew that his fate was sealed. ‘The entire 
body of men on the island of Egina would become his executioners, 
and that with impunity, for they could easily prevent his assassination 
being brought home to any one individual. Would it be possible for 
him to escape in the night and make his way to France before the 
fatal disclosure was made? No! that would be to leave his wife and 
daughter to bear all the disgrace and anguish that would follow. He 
was too chivalrous to entertain the idea for a moment. Could he 
make an appeal to the man to keep his secret, or bribe him to do so? 
He could not believe it would succeed. He might, but such a step 
only put himself hopelessly into the hands of his enemies. 

Carriptze was so lost in these agonising reflections, that he forgot 
to take any measures against the approaching storm. He did not 
take in his sail, or turn his course from the direction of the wind. In 
a moment the squall was upon him. 

The light boat was capsized so quickly that it turned completely 
over with Carriptze beneath it. He could swim, but the distance 
from either shore was too great to be crossed in that manner; and 
he was weak and exhausted. He had eaten nothing since the 
government order had called him to the execution, and he was hopeless 
withal. He made no effort to save himself, and went down like 
a stone. 

The angel of death, compassionate and merciful, had been hovering 
over him while he sought so vainly some means to escape from the 
cruel discovery he dreaded, and had swiftly come to his succour; the 
blue waters of the Egean closed over him and his tragic history, safe 
hidden thenceforward in their silent depths. 

The secret of Carriptze was never revealed till many years after all 
those connected with him had passed away. Then it was told to 
the writer in Athens. 

It is believed that the man who saw his face when the mask fell 
had intended to denounce him, but when he found that judgment had 
been executed on the concealed headsman by a higher Power, he kept 
silence on his discovery, out of regard to Spiridion and his family ; 
so that Leonie’s happy married life was never darkened by a 
knowledge of the truth that would have been so fatal to her peace. 
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THE FOURTH MISS GYURKOVICS. 
(FROM THE HUNGARIAN.) 


| kere year the Gyurkovics of Tamasi put the proceeds of the 
tobacco factory in their pockets and came down to Pesth to 
combine a visit to their brother the Deputy with a little amuse- 
ment. 

Along the Corso in the mornings, on the ice in the afternoons, 
they were always ex evidence, while every evening at theatres, balls or 
concerts they were to be seen enjoying themselves to the scrape of 
fiddles and the popping of champagne corks until the small hours, 
while, wherever they appeared a perfect stream of tips followed for 
coachmen, waiters, gipsy musicians and all sorts of hangers-on. 

Then, too, they moved about in such an immense family party 
as reminded one of patriarchal times; all their young men were 
officers or government officials, or rising young lawyers, and had 
the reputation of being ready to flirt with anybody at any moment, 
though it was understood they were not marrying men. Whereas, 
on the other hand, it was well known that no eligible parti 
who came within flirting distance of one of their sisters could possibly 
escape. 

Every year the Gyurkovics’ parents brought a fresh daughter to 
Pesth and provided her with a husband. Nobody knew how many 
girls still remained at home, but it is certain that as soon as one was 
settled another appeared immediately to take her place. They were 
all charmingly pretty and coquettish ; could dance seven Csardas 
running without feeling any fatigue, and could sit night after night 
at the supper table till the dawn began to creep in without showing 
any deterioration of their dazzling complexions. 

To see one of them roll and light a cigarette—after a glance at 
her brother the Deputy for permission—simply turned your head! 
No wonder if, after a good lot of champagne, and the near proximity 
of a round white shoulder, an eligible partner began to murmur all 
sorts of ridiculous things, which were promptly clinched by the young 
lady’s practical answer, “ Please speak direct to mamma !” 

It was thus that three of the Miss Gyurkovics had already found 
excellent husbands, and had settled down, report said, into the best 
of wives. When the shopkeepers in the Waitzner-gasse were set to 
work upon lace petticoats, and embroidered table-linen, people 
nudged each other and wondered what dowry the girls had. The 
initiated smiled, for they guessed how Mamma Gyurkovics contrived 
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those flounced petticoats and other smartnesses of the trousseau out 
of her own special industry of peach-liqueur, of which, nevertheless, 
she continued to send each of her married daughters a dozen bottles 
every autumn. 

Two years ago the good lady brought her fourth daughter to 
Pesth. Ella was this one’s name, and she was quite half a head taller 
and a good bit more coquettish than any of her sisters before her. 
The young men who were introduced to her swore thac she was out 
and away the prettiest of all the Gyurkovics’ girls, and that meant 
that she was the prettiest of all the girls who came to Pesth, be the 
others who they might! With astonishing ease Ella Gyurkovics 
took to the asphalt and parquet of town life, having all the 
experience of her three preceding sisters to help her. From the very 
first evening, in a five hours’ sitting at supper at the Sriszo/, she 
made a conquest of the gipsy orchestra, and so enchanted the first 
violin that at all the concerts and restaurants nothing but her 
favourite airs were to be heard. As usual the Gyurkovics fever 
seized all the young men in the town, and to all appearance it lay 
completely in Ella’s power to decide which of them should be 
conducted towards the inevitable crisis, to which all laid themselves 
open. Nevertheless everything went awry. 

It was a certain Andreas Gabor whom Ella encouraged most 
markedly, and, as her brother had occasion to point out later, her 
unexpected mismanagement of the affair ended in the Gyurkovics 
family having to return to their country home, after their fort- 
night was over, without having received the proposal which was 
evidently their due—a thing which had never happened to them 
before ! 

Andreas Gabor, with whom the fourth Miss Gyurkovics had really 
fallen in love, was an exceedingly eligible and well-behaved young 
lawyer, perhaps almost too correct in his behaviour to fall in with the 
usual plans of the country family. 

A young man who set himself to check the waiter’s bill while the 
supper Csardas was being danced, and who appeared to grow more 
and more circumspect the more champagne he took, might well 
arouse the suspicions of Mamma Gyurkovics. 

“I believe that young Gabor is after money,” she observed to her 
daughter. ‘Perhaps it would be as well if you gave him his congé, 
so that he does not manage to spoil your other chances.” 

But Ella was really in love, and was not at all inclined to let 
Andreas slip. Somehow she contrived that he seldom danced with 
any other girl, and was generally beside her out walking or on the 
ice. When she touched his champagne glass with her own before 
drinking, and he saw her brown eyes look straight into his (in spite 
of her mother’s warning frown), the young man’s head, cool as it was, 
began to buzz with strange fancies. 

“ How can one think of marrying into such a family unless one is 
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a regular Rothschild? I don’t know what they would expect; 
but——” 

Gabor left this thought unfinished and. picked up Ella’s fan, which 
lay beside her. 

“What a lovely fan! I should like to get one like it for my sister. 
Are they very expensive ? ” 

“Oh, not at all! If you like I could order one for you—only 
eighty florins ! ” 

The young man bit his lip. 

“ Kighty florins!” he thought to himself; “ just the third part of 
my month’s salary !” 

One of the young Gyurkovics was angrily finding fault with a 
waiter: he had ordered JM/onopfol, and they had brought him 
Promontore Monopod. 

* Do you take me for a cab-driver that you serve me with Hungarian 
champagne ?” he demanded in a rage. 

“No, no! I cannot marry into such an extravagant family as 
this,” Andreas Gabor sighed to himself. 

The fortnight was almost over, the Gyurkovics’ money was almost 
finished, and it began to be time for them to pack and return home. 
Ella, who was as lovesick as any school-girl, did not know how to 
face the approaching parting. She pinned all her hopes on the 
farewell supper-party, at which all the Gyurkovics were to be enter- 
tained by Gabor and his set ; perhaps he meant to speak out on this 
last opportunity. He sat as usual at her side, and what with the 
thought of parting and the tenderness of Ella’s manner, he came very 
nearly forgetting his prudent resolve of the previous week; it was a 
stupid action on Ella’s part which recalled him to his right mind. 
The gipsys were playing Ella’s favourite melody, and she called 
across Gabor to her brother the Deputy. 

‘Milan, I want you to lend me three ten florin notes !” 

“What for?” 

“To give the gipsys.” 

“Nonsense! That’s my affair!” 

When she saw that he did not mean to give her the money she 
loosed from her arm a shining gold bangle, set with little brilliants, 
and tossed it into the plate which the gipsys had handed round. 
The Deputy brother seemed annoyed at first, then he began to laugh, 
and redeemed the bracelet with thirty florins. 

Andreas Gabor buttoned up his coat. 

“I should be a fool, merely fit for a strait waistcoat, if I offered 
myself in such a family !” thought he ; and with that he turned to the 
lady on his other side, to whom he had only just been introduced, 
and whose name he had not caught, and began to make himself 
exceedingly agreeable. 

And next day the Gyurkovics family left Pesth for their country 
seat, Mamma Gyurkovics taking home with her the disappointing 
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conviction that her fourth daughter was not the success that she had 
expected. 
* oo * * * * 

It was eight months later, and already mid-autumn. Andreas 
Gabor was spending some time in the country with his relations, for 
the quail-shooting, and suddenly he remembered that he was in the 
neighbourhood of the Gyurkovics. 

“T ought to go and call,” he explained to his people. “I was 
always meeting them in the winter at Pesth.” 

It was arranged that they should go shooting in the direction of 
the Gyurkovics’ house and drop Gabor to pay his visit; so it 
happened that he found himself one middleday, with a gun on his 
shoulder and a tired pointer at his heels, in front of the great old 
country house, just outside the village, which he guessed must be the 
Gyurkovics’ home. 

“*T hope I know them well enough to drop in and take a plate of 
soup without ceremony,” he thought hungrily as he stepped across 
the courtyard. The house certainly showed no outward signs of 
magnificence, and testified in no wise to the esthetic tastes of its 
inhabitants. In the great empty, sunshiny forecourt, some guinea- 
fowl were scratching up the sand; on the paling a lot of milk-cans 
and wooden tubs were stuck upside down to dry. 

Not a living soul did Gabor encounter as he stepped softly into 
the corridor which ran along the front of the house. He did not 
dare penetrate farther in that direction, fearing to stumble upon one 
of the young ladies in ég/igé perhaps, and turned instead towards 
the laundry, under the big mulberry tree, where the week’s washing 
was going forward and a whole swarm of maids were passing to and 
fro with baskets of linen, while the ironing-board stood in the shadow 
of the over-reaching thatch. The gentlemen’s shirts, with hem- 
stitched fronts, which required special attention and careful treatment, 
were sorted out and put ready for Miss Ella’s iron. For here 
was Ella herself with a white handkerchief tied over her hair and 
her sleeves rolled up above the elbow, her cheeks pink and warm 
from the heat of the iron which from time to time she tested against 
them. 

As she caught sight of the approaching sportsman, and recognised 
who he was, she gave a cry and made a rush for the house, almost 
losing a slipper in her hurry to escape. ‘Two or three others of the 
girls who were engaged with the family washing—and who were 
also the Miss Gyurkovics—followed their sister’s example ; only the 
genuine washerwomen stolidly stuck to their business. 

Andreas Gabor went back to his relations’ house, and in the 
course of conversation retailed this curious adventure to his cousin ; 
the latter pursed up his lips: “ What would you have?” he asked. 
“Mrs. Gyurkovics has such a lot of children that she is obliged to 
set them all to work. The sons who remain at home attend to the 
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farm, the daughters manage the kitchen and dairy. They scrub, 
cook, iron, prepare the market produce, make all sorts of still-room 
confections . 

Andreas Gabor clasped his hands: “If you could only have seen 
them in Pesth!” 

“Of course! because they spend down there what they earn here 
in a year’s hard work. I suppose in town they pass for grandees— 
eh? They work the whole year in order to enjoy that fortnight in 


Pesth, and stint themselves in nothing as long as it lasts!” 
* * * * * * 





Miss Ella Gyurkovics was not a little astonished to find that, in 
spite of the ironing episode, young Gabor repeated his visit to her 
mother’s house early in the partridge-shooting season. He found 
her in the forecourt as he approached overseeing some workmen, 
with a cloth covering her pretty hair from the dust. This time she 
did not attempt to escape from him, for she had given up the hope 
of impressing him with her grandeur; she made room for him beside 
her on a heap of empty sacks, and when he sat down she let the 
cover slide off her hair on to her shoulders. She spoke of all sorts 
of indifferent subjects. Then he suddenly interrupted. 

“Do you remember, Ella, that last evening at Pesth, when we 
danced together? I did not think then that I should ever see you 
like this!” 

The girl grew very red; then with a quick, natural impulse she 
turned and looked the young man full in the face. 

“Tt matters very little. I did not please you particularly that 
evening—nor can I please you much now!” 

“You are mistaken. Both then and now you pleased and please 
me very much indeed!” 

** But better that evening in Pesth?” 

“On the contrary, much better here in Tamasi !” 

The girl shook her head doubtingly and looked down at her 
leather country-soled shoes just showing beyond her cotton skirt. 
The farm-man came to fetch the sacks and they had to move, Ella’s 
heavy shoes making a crunching on the gravel as the young lawyer 
walked beside her. 

“Why do I please you best here in Tamasi?” she asked, looking 
at him over her shoulder with a smile. 

“‘ Because here I dare to hope that by the side of a man of small 
means—-—” 

He did not finish. Ella interrupted in a very low voice: “It 
would depend so very much who the man was!” 

“Tf it were 1?” 

Ella seemed to weigh the proposal for a minute or two, then she 
answered, ‘ Please speak direct to mamma!” 

Andreas Gabor went to Mamma Gyurkovics straight away. After- 
wards Mamma Gyurkovics said to her daughters : “ I always knew that 
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it was necessary to impress a man, but I had no idea that household 
work and all that sort of thing, would make such an impression on a 
man of the world like Gabor!” 

A few months later Ella Gyurkovics’ trousseau was on view in 
show-rooms of the Waitzner-gasse in Pesth, and everyone was 
astonished at the elegance of the embroidered petticoats and the lace- 
trimmed tea-gowns. And the following carnival Mamma Gyurkovics 
brought her fifth daughter to town, who was even prettier than the 
four previous sisters. 

G. B. Stuart. 


Se eer 
IN JUNE. 


“ And when burst forth the glories of the spring, 
I turned from all she brought to all she could not bring! "—Byvrow. 


Just as it used to do, 
Long since, when I was young, 
The sun comes slanting through 
The forest leaves among ; 
sirds sing the old, old tune 
From the accustomed tree— 
What thoughts, oh, month of June, 
Hast thou not stirred for me? 


Just as they used to do 
Long since, when I was young, 
Late hawthorn blossoms blow 
The shady lane along ; 
Old scents well known to me 
Wake many a sleeping thought— 
Oh, hope, oh, memory, 
What have your lessons taught? 


Not as they used to do, 

Long since, when I was young, 
Those sweet eyes search me through, 
Hear I that well-known tongue. 

All things remaining so, 
Ah, wherefore is it given, 
Love, crown of life, should go 
First from us into Heaven? 




















THE VALLEY OF THE RHONE. 


By CuHar.Les W. Woop, F.R.G.S., AUTHOR or “ LETTERS FROM 
Majorca,” *“ MemorIALs OF Mrs. HENRY Woop,” ETC., ETC. 


de 


WE left the Chateau 

de Polignac be- 
hind us, but had only 
to turn round in the 
carriage, to see it tower- 
ing above the plain, a 
gigantic ruined castle of 
the days gone by. The 
little, slightly deformed 
lace-maker gave it a 
certain human and pa- 
thetic interest. She was 
out of the ordinary run 
of mankind: was able 
to boast of a long un- 
broken line of ancestors ; 
and though they had 
not blue blood in their 
veins,stilleven a humble 
pedigree has its moral 
and material influence. 
Undoubtedly she was 
the most interesting 
person we met in and 
around Le Puy, not ex- 
cepting the amiable 
——— Sisters of Charity, who 

had shown us paradise 
in the form of the small, secluded, unknown court. 

We think of that court now as one of the gems of the world. It 
matches the wonderful little church of St. Martin d’Aiguilhe, that, 
perched on his dizzy height, seems itself on its way to paradise. 

The Chateau de Polignac was behind us on our quiet drive back 
to the old town. Before us for ever was the irritating statue above 
the Rocher de Corneille, sharply outlined against the sky. Crossing 
the bridge over the Borne, under the shadow of the very first houses, 
we dismissed our rumbling old vehicle, for which a great price was 
charged in the bill, and made our way up the tortuous old streets. 
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After the quiet country drive, after wandering amidst the ruined 
castle, they seemed more quaint and old-world than ever: quite 
animated in comparison with the death-in-life atmosphere of 
the Chateau. 

Once more we stood before the cathedral, with its curious Byzantine 
influence. The setting sun poured its golden glow upon the whole 
west front, and the deep recesses of the porch where darkness had 
reigned, were for a moment full of glorious light and tone. The old 
woman selling photographs at her stall looked quite beautiful as her 
face caught the warm reflection. 

Turning at the top of the steps and looking westward, we beheld a 
celestial vision. ‘The sun was just sinking below the horizon. A 
flood of glory was pouring out of open but unseen gates in the sky. 
The west was full of gorgeous colouring, shading from deep crimson 
to pale amber, and the whole town for a moment seemed gilded and 
beautiful by its influence. The brazen statue crowning the rocher 
apparently sent forth flames of fire. A fiery glow lighted up the 
windows of many an old house and seemed to bring back life from 
the dead. 

In that moment Le Puy possessed a charm hitherto wanting, and 
it faded with the sunset. 

We wandered about amidst the ancient outlines until darkness fell 
and it was time to go back to the hotel and to dinner. As we have 
already said it was not a comfortable pied 4 terre. There was very 
little civilisation about it. The wind rushed up and down the 
carpetless staircase, which was kept in semi-darkness. A large 
rambling old place, this Hétel des Diplomates, very far removed from 
the atmosphere suggested by its name. 

After dinner we went out into the night. The town looked quite 
weird and mysterious, and lights flashed from all parts of the heights. 
It was so dark that no outlines could be seen, and these lights looked 
almost like so many lamps suspended from the skies. 

The effect was all the more curious in that the lower town was in 
complete darkness. Either this was their custom, or something had 
gone wrong with the street illumination. 

We made our way, rather stumblingly, up the tortuous streets. 
Rays of light gleamed out here and there from ancient windows, 
showing up the opposite houses and plunging the surroundings into 
more profound gloom. Up here the ancient outlines stood out 
mysteriously against the dark night sky, in which the pale stars flashed 
and scintillated. Everything was in quietness and repose. Not a 
sound disturbed the dead silence, not a creature was visible. The 
west front of the cathedral was faintly outlined, whilst its great portal 
was dark and impenetrable. The whole place seemed surrounded by 
ghosts and shadows of the past. 

From a hospital near at hand, the two Sisters we had seen in the 
afternoon flitted out into this ghostly atmosphere, themselves as silent 
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as the departed. Their white caps betrayed them and we knew them 
by their walk. Westood motionless; and as they passed they started, 
looking keenly at us. 

“We meet again,” said one, recovering from her surprise. “It is 
rare to find any one here at this hour, sirs. You are contemplating 
Le Puy under a night-effect—the sunset this evening was more 
glorious. But I know that night has its charm, especially to the 
artistic temperament. All outlines are softened; everything appeals 
strongly to the imagination. We have just left the hospital, where 
there are one or two serious cases. Before morning one of them will 
assuredly have crossed to the unknown shores. We are now on our 
way home. Our duties are over for the day ; but at any hour of the 
day or night we hold ourselves in readiness to serve.” 

They flitted silently away into the darkness, ministering spirits ; 
leaving us standing on the cathedral steps, looking down the 
narrow street in front, still broken into patches of light by the 
illuminated windows. 

We made our own way back to the inn, no easy matter in the 
winding darkened thoroughfares. The tunnel, the little courtyard, 
were in depressing gloom. Within doors it was cold and cheerless, 
and up the gloomy staircase we made the best of our way to our 
rooms. After all, it had been a day of brilliant sunshine; of some 
rare experiences. That we were disappointed with Le Puy as a whole 
was not to be denied, but it has many charms, and undoubtedly 
stands out as an exceptional and remarkable spot. 

We had arranged to leave the next morning by an early diligence, 
taking the road across country to Langogne. ‘The drive was said to 
be superb, and it was on our way to Nimes. 

Devoutly we hoped for a fine day, and terrible was the disappoint- 
ment on awaking to rain and lowering clouds. At five o'clock a 
servant entered our room, lighted the candles, and like 2/ serena in 
sunny Catalonia, announced the weather. 

** Monsieur, il fait froid—il tombe de l'eau.” 

This was rousing news, and accordingly in one moment we were 
wide awake. 

“Then run quickly to the diligence-office and see whether we can 
have the coupé. If not, we remain here.” For we had secured seats 
beside the driver. 

We were half through our toilette when the garcon returned. 

“Monsieur, the coupé is libre. I have secured it.” 

Everything was still in profound darkness when we descended the 
cold, carpetless staircase. They had not even prepared us café-au- 
lait, and we turned out into the cold and the wet and the dark in a 
very uncomfortable and not very satisfied state of mind. 

Fortunately the diligence started from a café, and here the 
enterprising people provided us with coffee and rolls, which we 
received with becoming gratitude, It was a wretched morning and 
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the crazy old coupé was draughty, but with the first glimmer of 
dawn it almost seemed that the rain inclined to abate. We took 
heart of grace and hoped for sunshine and warmth after sunrise. 

The diligence was finally packed, and in the twilight we started off 
with three horses abreast. Through the still-sleeping town we rattled 
and woke the echoes. 

Once outside the town there was a great deal of climbing 
struggling and we made way slowly. With full daylight upon us a 
change came over the weather, but not the change we had hoped 
for. It began to snow. Soon it was coming down in enormous 
flakes, more thickly than we had ever yet seen it. In a very short 
time the whole landscape was lying under a white shroud. We were 
climbing into high latitudes. The wind whistled and howled ; the 
cold was piercing. Yesterday we had been in midsummer, to-day it 
was midwinter. Before we had gone many miles the horses were 
slipping over the road, the diligence left deep ruts in the snow 
behind it. 

This sudden change was bewildering. ‘The few people we met on 
the road looked perished. Some took refuge under umbrellas of 
which the strong wind disputed possession ; others hurried along, 
their bodies wrapped in long cloaks, their faces hidden in capuchons. 
Inside the coupé we were comparatively sheltered, but our feet turned 
to blocks of ice. We almost froze in our seats. 

We had gradually ascended until we were high above the world. 
Vast white plains surrounded us, bounded by distant white hills. We 
overtook a travelling glazier, his frame upon his back, who begged 
a lift of the driver. The latter replied he was welcome to it if 
he attached himself on behind like a bale of merchandise, and the 
glazier proved quite equal to the occasion. 

This driver of ours was an enormous man, standing some six feet 
six in his stockings, broad and massive in proportion. He had the 
legs and feet of a giant, and his boots must have weighed a ton. But 
he was cheerfulness and good-nature personified, as these big men 
often are; looking carefully after his horses, and occasionally coming 
up to see if we were still alive. The earth seemed to shake under 
his heavy tread, and the air vibrated with his cheery voice and 
hearty laugh. 

When we were at our coldest and most petrified stage, the diligence 
reached a large village and stopped at a quaint old inn. The driver 
came up to know if we would descend ; but the snow was now a foot 
deep and we felt we should only be adding fuel to the fire of our misery. 
We decided to stay where we were, and begged him to send us some 
hot coffee. 

In a few minutes out came a picturesque maiden with two 
steaming bowls, each holding a liberal pint, and a couple of hot rolls. 
How this restored circulation, and how the blood went tingling 
through the veins, it would be impossible to tell. Whilst we took it 
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the maid waited, apparently rather enjoying the snow than otherwise. 
When we paid her very modest demand we gave her an extra ten sous 
for her trouble and good-natured waiting. Apparently this represented 
a small fortune to her, for her face beamed with delight, and she 
went round to the people standing about showing her prize. We 
regretted that we had not doubled the amount, until H. C. suggested 
that this would probably have disturbed her reason. 

At one place where we changed horses a woman was the chief 
ostler, and when on starting off one of the animals was stubborn and 
disinclined to do the right thing, she ran beside it like a lamplighter, 
urging it on and forcing it to obey. 

Pradelles was our last halting-place : a small, uninteresting-looking 
town, said to be dirty as a rule, but robed this morning in pure white 
raiment. It was high up and correspondingly cold, and we did not 
care how short a halt we made at the Hotel des Trois Pigeons, whose 
outward aspect certainly did not invite one to enter. Here everyone 
left the diligence but ourselves, and we thought the world was going 
to pieces as they moved from the roof and threw down with a noise 
of thunder sundry heavy boxes belonging to commis-voyageurs, who 
apparently were habitu¢s of the Trois Pigeons, from the manner in 
which they took possession. 

After this we made along and steep descent into Langogne, until we 
found ourselves in the valley and out of all trace of snow. The 
experience we had gone through seemed as a dream. We appeared 
to have made a journey through wonderland, so sudden had been 
the transition to this white world, so startling and complete its 
disappearance. In spite of the freezing cold, we had thoroughly 
enjoyed the Siberian adventure. 

At the station of Langogne fortunately there was a capital buffet, 
to which we did such justice that had the shade of Lady Maria been 
present it would have fled with affright to more ethereal regions, 
never to return. But as Lady Maria had not yet joined the land of 
Shadows, it was certain that her ghost could not be taking an unseen 
record of H. C.’s proceedings. 

At the right season of the year, the last thing to be done is to take 
the train at Langogne for Nimes. The old carriage road passes 
through one of the loveliest drives in this part of the world. It winds 
about the mountain chain of La Loztre, where some of the finest 
Alpine scenery is to be found. There is the gradual ascent of the 
Pass, and then the descent amidst precipices and rushing mountain 
torrents and ruined castles ; extreme wildness combined with much 
beauty of vegetation. But the time for this was past; we had had 
one long snowy experience, and were in no mood for a second. The 
lady presiding at the buffet, it is true, enlarged upon the beauties of 
this drive, describing it in glowing colours: rather to her disadvantage 
we thought, since it was to the buffet’s prosperity that the railway 
should be patronised rather than the road, 
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“Many a time,” said madame, “ when I was a few years younger 
than I am now, have I made it my summer holiday; going on foot 
right down to Nimes, and feeling in paradise. No wonder. It was 
my early married days, and my husband was with me, as handsome a 
man as you would see in these parts. I had no dot; he married me, 
not for les beaux yeux de la cassette, but for genuine love. Ten 
short years, hélas, and he died. But I can never forget the delight 
of our summer excursions. We only took a few miles every day. 
We knew every one on the road, and could always find a friend to 
put us up for the night. Ah, the beauty of those walks! If you 
could only see the marroniers in full bloom springing out of the rocky 
precipices and overshadowing the mountain torrent in its deep bed! 
It is a sight never to be forgotten. At Nimes we were at home. 
Both my people and my husband’s people lived there. We would 
spend a few days with one and a few days with another, and then make 
our way back to Pradelles, where my husband had established himself 
in a business. If he had lived we should have made our little 
fortune ; but when he died I did not care what became of me. For 
a whole year I was steeped in melancholy ; hardly ate, seldom spoke. 
But time heals all wounds. Only in one thing have I been firm; I 
would never marry again. Ah! there is the signal for the train.” 

We bade madame le bonjour, assuring her that her descriptions had 
fired us with enthusiasm and we should return some summer day to 
follow in her footsteps over the Pass of la Loztre. Up came the 
train, and our last look at the platform showed madame and the 
station-master side by side, bowing and curtseying in their most 
finished style. 

The snow had disappeared ; it was no longer a white world ; but rain 
still fell in a determined and depressing manner. We passed several 
quaint old towns. Here and there we found ourselves in the region 
of coal mines. At Alais were many signs of a busy manufacturing 
place, the mines yielding both coal and iron. The surrounding 
neighbourhood has many iron furnaces, whilst silk-mills and glass- 
works abound. 

It was near here, at the famous Tour de Bellot, that the Camisard 
tragedy took place. A band of 1500 Camisards were betrayed into 
the hands of the troops of Louis XIV. The culprit was a miller who 
had professed to befriend them and supplied them with provisions: 
then turned upon them. The betrayal took place at night in 1704. 
Most of them were cut to pieces, but the leader and a part of the 
band escaped. In the tower the little garrison behaved nobly. The 
chief had in vain tried to come to their rescue, but they blocked up 
the entrances, and made a brave resistance, shooting down the enemy 
time after time. Then the tower was set on fire by the enemy and 
300 of them perished. The king’s troops lost 1200. Vengeance 
overtook the miller who had betrayed the Camisards. They took 
him, condemned him to death, and when he was led out to execution, 
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it is said that his two sons looked on, after having refused to bid 
him farewell. 

The whole neighbourhood is historical and romantic, for it was the 
scene and centre of the Cevenol War two centuries ago. Vézenobres 
especially suffered and its people were massacred by Lalande. The 
town had been provisioned by the Camisards, who had concealed 
themselves in the neighbourhood. Lalande had no mercy on them. 
It was at the castle of Castelnau near Ners that Roland Laporte, the 
chief of the Cevenols was killed. ‘This again was due to betrayal. 
The raid took place in the middle of the night, and when the alarm 
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was given, the Camisards had barely time to rush to the stables, and, 
half-dressed as they were, mount their horses and gallop away, without 
saddles or bridles. They were overtaken, and Roland died bravely 
defending his life. The Camisards at once lost heart and surrendered ; 
and the body of Roland Laporte was burnt at Nimes, and his ashes 
were scattered to the winds. 

To this Nimes the train was now taking us. All beauty of scenery 
was lost in lowering clouds and rain; but the rivers and valleys and 
surrounding mountains needed only sunshine and blue skies to light 
up their glory and charm. By the time we reached our journey’s 
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end the rain had ceased ; the clouds were lifting, dividing and hurrying 
away ; there was a promise of fair weather. The shades of evening 
were gathering. The station was all bustle and excitement, and as 
the hotel porter said it would be some time before they could get the 
luggage, we walked down the Avenue on foot and soon reached the 
Hotel du Luxembourg. It was a great advance upon the Diplomates 
at Le Puy. Things were better ordered and organised, and madame 
sat in her bureau with great dignity and style and saw to the ways 
of her household. Yet in the dining-room there was one terrible 
plague: a plague of flies, which quite spoilt one’s dinner and one’s 
comfort. Either they were used to it and indifferent—familiarity 
does breed contempt—or the plague was beyond remedy. The latter 
seemed hardly possible. With this exception we had nothing to 
complain of: the discomforts of Le Puy, as we have said, exaggerated 
the merits of the Luxembourg. 

At a first glance we thought Nimes disappointing. That portion 
of the town given up to shops and commerce is commonplace and 
uninteresting, and this is the part first seen on arriving. Here the 
hotels are situated and here is the chief life and movement of 
the place. 

Only the next morning did we discover its rare charm. The 
weather of yesterday had evidently been sent in order that we might 
fully appreciate the blue skies and sunshine of to-day. We revelled 
in the warmth of midsummer, and yesterday’s snow-journey seemed 
more than ever as a dream. 

The outskirts and boulevards of Nimes form its interest, and 
redeem that commonplace element of which the hotel is the flourish- 
ing centre. But the great attraction and wonder are the Roman 
remains, as perfect as they are beautiful. Yet it is quite true that 
the modern element in Nimes is in direct contradiction to the 
ancient: a social element wanting in taste and culture, art and 
refinement. This feeling is most subtly conveyed; a sort of in- 
tangible commonplace atmosphere more felt than seen surrounds 
the town, a something out of harmony with the splendid Roman 
treasures which make Nimes one of the most interesting places 
in the world: interesting beyond measure to visit, but probably 
deadly dull to live in. The element of society is commercial and 
manufacturing, rather than artistic, scientific or literary. But it 
flourishes and is rich and progressive. The ancient emausus lives 
only in a few matchless relics of the past. The Greek influence 
quickly yielded to the Roman, and in the year 121 B.c. it was already 
a strong Roman colony. Augustus enlarged it, Agrippa, Trajan and 
Antonius added to its wealth and beauty. To their efforts Nimes 
owes most of its present charm. 

In those days it must have been a wonder of the world: a little 
Rome: possessing its capitol, its temples, a wonderful aqueduct, a 
forum, and a Campus Martius. In 407 it was injured by the Visi- 
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goths, next fell into the hands of the Saracens, and passed on to the 
Counts of Toulouse. It became a Protestant city and suffered much 
during those Wars of Religion which for long disturbed the peace 
and prosperity of this little corner of the world. This ended in 
1704, with the Camisard insurrection, when Roland Laporte fell and 
his body was burnt in the great square. It was the abuses following 
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the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685 that had given rise 
to the insurrection, but no good came of it. The people of Nimes 
had some of the strong, hot blood of the south in their veins, and 
took a more eager part in the troubles of 1815 than even Marseilles 
or Avignon. For many months the town fell under, the influence of 
banditti, who persecuted the Protestants and injured the town. From 
all this it has recovered; has sunk into a commonplace atmosphere 
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of industry and commerce, but it flourishes, is happy, and daily 
growing in wealth—in a quiet way. 

And it possesses its inestimable relics of the past. To those who 
know, the very word Nimes conjures up a vision of delight and 
refinement of which there are few equals. In short it is two distinct 
places: and the visitor, turning his back upon the ordinary element, 
may give himself up to the charms of the past, and in spirit go back 
to the days and scenes of Augustus and Trajan. Only those who 
have fallen under this influence can realise its fascination ; the world 
of romance and stirring deeds and great achievements of which it is 
the very impersonation. 

Amongst more recent men Nimes was the birthplace of Nicot, who 
was French Ambassador to Portugal in 1590, and introduced tobacco 
into France ; and of Guizot ; that man who had so much to do with 
political France before the Second Empire; whose prospects were 
destroyed for ever by the Coup d’état; who was so little understood ; 
and who was so honest that he died a poor man when he might easily 
have died a rich one. 

On that brilliant morning following our arrival we went forth after 
our café-au-lait and our battle with the flies, little dreaming how much 
was in store for us. 

We made straight for the great square, in the centre of which rises 
the amphitheatre, one of the most perfect Roman buildings in 
existence: a gigantic and splendid monument of the past, its tone 
standing out in strong contrast with the blue of the sky. In form it is 
oval, its dimensions 437 feet by 332 feet. There are two storeys, each 
having sixty arcades seventy feet high, the upper arcades ornamented 
with Doric columns. The stones are enormous, and without cement. 
In the interior are many of the original seats: thirty-two rows of seats, 
once capable of accommodating 24,000 spectators. The exact date and 
founder of the amphitheatre are not known, but it has been variously 
attributed to Titus, Adrian, and Antoninus Pius. In the days of the 
Visigoths and the Saracens it was turned into a fortress. The latter 
were expelled by Charles Martel in the eighth century, and he did 
his best to destroy it by filling all the vaults and passages with wood 
and setting fire to it, but fortunately its solid masonry resisted the 
flames. Yet the fire that would not destroy the building, cracked 
some of its walls: and these cracks still bear witness to those 
destructive efforts. It is one of the most perfect arenas in the 
world, and a close inspection of interior and exterior—of the wonder- 
ful masonry, the long corridors, the gigantic vaults, the passages that 
all radiate from the centre, widening outwards—only adds to the 
astonishment and admiration one feels for the Romans in the days 
when they were masters of the world. 

Not very far off, through one of the boulevards, we came upcn a 
very different monument: the Maison Carrée. 

Here indeed is one of the loveliest of Corinthian temples. I'cw 
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Roman monuments are as perfect; and in this temple, we have 
a trace of Grecian influence, due no doubt to the Greek colonists 
who were already here when Rome took possession. Hence much 
of its peculiarly refined beauty, which amazes and delights the 
beholder no less than its remarkable state of preservation. 

Consecrated as a temple in the reign of Augustus or Antoninus 
Pius, it afterwards became a Christian church. In time it was 
desecrated and degraded into a stable, a corn warehouse, and finally 
became a museum. It has an exquisite frieze, and is surrounded by 
thirty Corinthian columns: ten detached and forming the portico, and 
twenty attached to the walls of the cella. 

According to an inscription, restored by M. Séquier, the temple 
was dedicated to “ Marcus and Julius Cesar, grandsons of Augustus , 
consuls-elect, princes of youth,” but the interpretation is doubtful. 

This temple was only the centre of a much larger edifice, supposed 
to have occupied one end of the Forum of Vemausus, in the 
days of its greatness. Fifteen steps lead up to the portico. The 
columns are fluted, whilst the capitals are exquisitely carved. Its 
form is a parallelogram 76 feet long, 40 feet wide, and 40 feet high. 

In the square of the arena, a diligence heavily laden, with three 
strong horses was just starting with great noise and preparations, on 
its journey to Arles, where it still runs in spite of the train. The 
driver had the reins well in hand, and the horses were eager for 
a gallop, when he caught sight of us, Kodak-laden. At once he 
politely drew up, placed himself in position, waited to be taken, 
made us a bow en grand seigneur, and continued his journey. 
Whether they received an “impression” or not, these people delight 
to be photographed. In Brittany in some of the remote coast settle- 
ments, it was very much the opposite. They were terribly superstitious, 
these Breton folk, who are 100 years behind the rest of the world: 
and on the first approach of a camera would scatter to the winds as 
though the machine had been charged with death. A hundred years 
behind the world, we have said; but this is fast disappearing even in 
Brittany. Railways are everywhere bringing mankind to a dead level 
of commonplace equality. 

But the most striking coup d’ceil in Nimes was undoubtedly the 
public garden. Here again we were under the influence of Roman 
times, but blended with much that was beautiful and graceful of 
the present. 

Standing in the centre, we look down upon the ancient Roman 
bath. This is surrounded by a square colonnade, sunk below the 
level of the soil. Beyond it is a magnificent and winding stone 
staircase, decorated with admirable statues, and leading to zigzag 
paths up the high limestone hill. This is planted with trees varied 
in kind and beautiful in form. Their graceful branches droop and 
spread on all sides, overshadowing the white stairway. 

At the summit of the hill, through the trees, we catch sight of a 
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half ruined tower said to date back to a time when the Romans knew 
not Nimes. To the left, not far from where we stand is the gem of 
the garden: the ruined Temple of Diana as some have it: a fane 
dedicated to the nymphs, and connected with the Roman bath 
according to others. ‘This temple also stands surrounded by trees, 
and the leaves in the sunshine, stirred by the breeze, glint and gleam 
upon the ruins. You listen to their rustle and murmur, which seem 
to find an echo in every ruined arch and crevice, until you fancy that 
you are listening to the whispered secrets of the past. 

This ruin is one of the most perfect things in existence, especially 
as we saw it that day in strong sunlight and shadow. Like the bath, 
it dates back to the days of Augustus. ‘Three exquisite arches rise on 
the facade, and the interior plainly indicates a large hall and passages, 
with niches for statues. Here were traces of a staircase, there of an 
altar. The architectural details were endless, curves and outlines of 
singular beauty, and possessing a good deal of Grecian influence. 

Ascending the broad staircase and the zigzags of the Mont Cavalier, 
as it is called, we reached the Tour Magne. The hill is 375 feet 
high, the tower go feet high, It is octagonal and partly in ruin, and 
is said to have been originally a mausoleum. 

The view from the summit was magnificent. At our feet lay the 
whole city of Nimes. ‘The Arena, the Maison Carrée, the gems of 
the Public Garden were all visible at a glance. Beyond, at Pont du 
Gard, was the wonderful Roman aqueducts spanning the valley of the 
Gardon. On the other side, we looked upon a marvellous stretch 
of country, upon the walls and towers of Aigues-Mortes, and beyond 
it, faintly outlined on the horizon, the blue waters of the Medi- 
terranean. It was a scene, with few rivals either in this or any other 
neighbourhood. 

From our vantage-post, we looked down upon the theatre, which, 
standing opposite to the Maison Carrée, seems to be an eternal satire 
upon the commonplace architecture of the present as compared with 
the past. 

But at least its site is both historical and romantic. Here 
once stood the Convent of Recollets, surrounded by its magnificent 
gardens. In these gardens took place in 1704 the interview between 
Marshal Villars and Cavalier, the chief of the Camisards. Cavalier, 
originally a baker’s boy, had raised himself by his talents, eloquence, 
and powers of organisation to be the leading spirit of the Cévennes 
Rebellion. On the occasion of this conference he appeared with a 
certain amount of state and ceremony; splendidly mounted, dressed 
in laced coat and cocked hat, and escorted by a body-guard. But 
he proved treacherous to his cause. Villars by promises of rank and 
other bribes, won him over to the side of Louis XIV. At the same 
time Villars undertook that the Protestants should have justice done 
to them ; persecution should cease and in quietness and confidence 
they should be left to follow their religion. 
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This seceding on the part of Cavalier was fatal to the rebellion : 
whilst the promises made to him, as is generally the case in such 
instances, were never fulfilled. Cavalier became an exile and ended 
his days as Governor of Jersey. 

One year after that celebrated conference, hard by on the Place de 
la Bouquerie, they erected the gibbet, the wheel and the stake, on 
which the poor Camisards perished: tortured publicly here and 
privately in the dungeons of the fortress: terrible and prolonged 
tortures: broken upon the wheel, burnt at the stake, gibbeted by 
unskilled but cruel hands, eager for bloodshed ; fiends in human 
shape. Catenat and Ravenel were burnt alive. Two years before, 
almost on this very spot, they had defeated the Royalists under the 
Comte de Broglie. Jonguet and Villat were broken on the wheel, 
then burnt. Roland Laporte, we have already seen, after falling at 
the Castle of Castelnau, was brought to Nimes at a cart’s tail, and 
burnt: and his companions who would not forsake even his body, 
caring nothing what became of them now that their cause was lost, 
were broken on the wheel whilst his body was perishing at the stake. 
It was here that nearly a century later the father of Guizot was 
guillotined. 

So this Nimes, this town of the interesting district of the Cévennes 
possesses many sad historical events and recollections as a set-off 
against its Roman antiquities with their extraordinary charm. 

As we lingered about the Jardin Public, gazing down into the 
Roman Baths, wandering amidst the ruins of the Temple of Diana, 
glancing upon the magnificent winding staircase that gleamed white 
in the sunshine, whilst overhanging trees threw their restless shadows 
upon all, we felt ourselves mesmerised by the subtle influence. We 
longed to spend days and weeks here, and realised that Nimes beyond 
all doubt has an attraction that for a time would make it a delightful 
sojourn. Seldom had we seen a more charming spot than this Jardin 
Public. 

Next morning we took a drive to Pont du Gard to see the famous 
aqueduct. Again the day was warm and brilliant. The road was 
long and white and straight, but the surrounding country had nothing 
very specially to recommend it. It was flat, and we passed through 
a succession of naked ploughed fields and empty vineyards. Here 
and there we came to an uninteresting village, the only break in the 
monotony of the long white road. At length after many miles we 
turned to the left and passed into a more hilly and picturesque 
district. We had reached Pont du Gard, and very soon there rose 
up before us the magnificent aqueduct spanning the River Gard, or 
Gardon. 

From the very first glance we thought it the most beautiful, refined 
and perfect aqueduct we had ever seen: whilst in situation it was 
incomparably more romantic than those of Segovia and Tarragona. 
It has rightly been called one of the most splendid monuments left 
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by the Romans in France. On this brilliant day the lovely river 
reflected all its magic outlines so vividly that it seemed as a second 
aqueduct beneath the water, and beyond it was yet another blue sky. 

The aqueduct was built in the days of Agrippa in the year 19 B.C. 
The bridge is nearly 900 feet long and 160 feet high, and consists of 
three tiers of arches, each tier narrowing in ascending. The highest 
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tier carries the covered channel for the water, which is seven feet 
high and four feet wide. ‘The enormous stones are without cement, 
the latter having only been used for the canal at the top, conveying 
the water. The original length was 25 miles. Its very simple 


style of architecture makes its magnitude more evident and more 
imposing, 
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It lies in the midst of a profound solitude. Scarcely a human 
habitation is in sight. The rocky valley is covered with brushwood. 
The banks of the winding river are luxurious and lovely. Trees 
overhang the water in exquisite reflections, and all the light and blue 
of the sky seems to lie upon the surface. Distant hills rise up, 
covered with brushwood and spreading trees. A man may walk 
through the upper channel upright, and the cement the Romans used 
to line their watercourses is still there. 

But the aqueduct is not quite as the Romans left it. Several 
centuries ago the base of the middle arches was scooped out to form 
a pathway for mules. This on the one side rather takes from its 
beauty, but is unseen on the other. The morning was so fine, the 
river so alluring that we wandered along its banks. It was a perfect 
scene, full of charm and repose. Never had the sky been bluer, 
never had winding stream such reflections. We passed through small 
woods glinting in the sunshine, casting shadows across our path. To 
our left were high wooded banks. Here again, though late in the 
year we were in full summer. The long white road led us insensibly 
on. Amidst such influences and surroundings it seemed impossible 
to turn back. Our driver putting up at the inn on the other side 
of the aqueduct would be only too glad to bide our time. 

At last we reached some gates, which seemed to indicate a 
habitation within them. They were invitingly open, and we could 
not resist the temptation. Beyond a short avenue we caught a 
glimpse of grounds of rare beauty: undulations with wonderful trees, 
stretches of velvety grass. Yet everything seemed rather the result 
of Nature’s efforts than of man’s, always the most perfect of effects. 
Profound solitude reigned here also. It seemed that we were in an 
enchanted land. 

Suddenly we met, apparently, the Adam of this paradise. He 
came towards us with grave, deliberate step. Would he turn us 
out of paradise? We went up to him and he saluted us: a token of 
goodwill: and he proved to be the gardener. 

““We are strangers,” we said. “Seeing the gates open, we could 
not resist entering these wonderful grounds. Are we intruding ?” 

“Not in the least,” replied the gardener, as politely as a grand 
seigneur. “Monsieur is at liberty to walk about as much as he 
pleases. No one will interfere with him.” 

“Ts there a house attached to the place?” we asked, thanking 
him for the permission. 

‘Mais oui, monsieur,” he replied. ‘“ You have only to follow 
this path and turn to the right, and there you will find the Chateau.” 

And with that, he took off his cap again, and left us to wander 
at will. 

We followed his directions, and in a few moments stood before 
the chateau. More than ever we felt in a dream, in paradise. 
Never had we seen such a vision of beauty; never anything so 
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charming, so refined, so out of the world, so full ‘of dignity and 
repose. 

It was an old fifteenth-century house, with castellated towers. 
The whole was covered with the richest and most variegated creepers 
we had ever beheld. From this mass of creepers there looked out 
ancient windows with deep mullions. We had never seen anything 
to equal this truly marvellous vision, never anything so rich and 
exquisite in tone. So unexpected was it that we felt almost dazzled 
and bewildered. A short flight of stone steps, time-worn, stained 
by the lapse of centuries, led up to the entrance. 

Here also, enchantment seemed to reign; absolute solitude. Not 
a sound disturbed the stillness ; not a face looked out from any of 
the ancient panes. It might have been uninhabited for centuries. 
Though we stayed long, literally spell-bound, the silence was never 
broken. 

We felt inclined to go up, open the door, and wander through 
halls and rooms, which seemed peopled only with the ghosts of the 
past ; but we forbore. If we had had time, it is probable that the 
host, if present, would have shown us hospitality, but we had already 
lingered far too long, and with deep sighs and great reluctance, we 
slowly turned away from the vision. Never had we turned away 
with greater regret. We looked for the gardener, but he had 
disappeared, and unseen and unmolested, we passed out at the gates. 

The walk back was enchanting, coloured as it was by the influence 
of that wonderful Chateau. Before us, in the distance, spanning the 
river and casting its deep reflections, was the aqueduct. As we drew 
ever nearer, it seemed to expand and heighten, until once more we 
stood in the shadow of its arches. More than ever, we felt that this 
solitary valley of the Gardon was a land of enchantment, and longed 
to take up our abode at the little inn for many days to explore the 
neighbourhood and revel in its beauties. But this was not to be; 
could not be. When we reached the inn, and the driver slowly 
prepared for the journey, and we found ourselves once more on 
the homeward road, with the wonderful aqueduct, and the winding 
river, with all its reflections, in the background, we felt that we had 
left an earthly paradise behind us: the more fascinating and romantic 
that it is almost unknown and few intrude upon its sacred solitude. 
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AUNT AND ORDERLY. 


It was a glad day for Count Oreste d’Agliano when he bade 

good-bye to the Military Academy and donned his epaulettes. 
And then, what luck was his! To be appointed to a regiment in 
garrison in Turin, the city of his birth, the place where almost all his 
relations and so many of his friends resided. 

“‘ D’Agliano has a// the luck,” grumbled his chum, young Castellengo, 
who was dolefully packing his traps to join his regiment far down in 
the wilds of the Abruzzi, where bears and brigands were about the 
only sources from which there was any hope of diversion. ‘“ D’Agliano 
has all the luck. Not that I grudge it him, for he is the best fellow 
that ever lived—but ” He did not exactly know what he meant. 
He had not yet read ‘La Rochefoucauld,’ and was too young to be 
aware of there being a dash of displeasure for the best of us in the 
good-fortune of our friends, as there is a touch of the reverse on 
hearing of their discomfiture. 

Poor human nature is so wofully weak, and in such constant need 
of a moral pick-me-up. 

D’Agliano’s cup of felicity was actually brimming over. Even 
when rank and wealth, friends, health. and a handsome person are 
not there to add their weight, the first year or so of a young officer’s 
life is like a dream of enchantment. The cadet’s fetters have fallen 
to the earth, and upon the wings of newly-acquired freedom and 
relative importance, he soars forth into a new world where all, for a 
time at least, is alluring and bright. 

The young lieutenant’s intoxication is far deeper than that of the 
youthful maiden floating forth under her mother’s wing upon the 
sunlit waters of “ Society.” Heaven itself seems to Aim to be within 
reach of his outstretched hand, while ex ecstasy is more or less 
confined within the limits of flirtation and finery. Oreste’s father and 
mother were kindly, sensible people, who, while they desired to have 
their son with them under the same roof, were far too reasonable to 
expect or exact a head of fifty upon the shoulders of a youth whose 
epaulettes had only just sprouted forth ; so they had a suite of rooms 
comfortably arranged for him in the ev¢reso/ of their hotel, where he 
would be free to go and come as he pleased, receive his comrades 
and transact any business he might have, without trespassing upon 
either his own liberty or their laws. The household was a most 
orderly one, peace and punctuality reigned paramount within it; 
young officers were noisy at times, and their service did not always 
permit of their being punctual. It was better not to risk any 
possibility of even the most trifling clash. The Count and Countess 
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knew their son too well to have any fear of his abusing his liberty. 
His place at their table was, of course, always kept for him, but he 
was free to occupy it, or not, without being subjected either to question 
or reproof. 

Goody-goody people threw up hands and eyes and declared that it 
was flying in the face of Providence thus to fling occasion in the 
young Count’s way, but the goody-goodies were wrong, as they often 
are, and the parents never had a moment’s need to repent of the 
confidence they had placed in their son. 

One of the servants of the establishment was deputed to keep 
Oreste’s rooms in order; for his personal attendance he had his 
orderly. No civilian servant can keep military accoutrements in the 
trim in which they should be kept. 

And, as far as brushing and furbishing went, Lorenzo was 
perfection. Beyond those he left much to be desired. He was 
obtuse to a degree. But then he was honest and affectionate, 
attached to the family—his father was one of the Count’s tenants, 
and Oreste and Lorenzo had fished and fought, bathed and battled 
together when boys, and, all taken ex masse, these qualities quite 
outweighed the lack of acuteness with which Mother Nature had 
afflicted him. 

He was of middling height, had fair hair—closely cropped, of 
course—blue eyes, upturned nose, ruddy complexion, a nascent 
moustache, and a wart on one cheek. In short, he could never 
have been taken for anything but the Piedmontese he was, and 
might, at any moment have sat for the portrait of ‘ Gianduja,” the 
typical personage representing that province of Italy in which the 
first noble aspirations after national independence and union sprang. 

It is only in the natural course of things that a brilliant young 
officer like Oreste d’Agliano should be in love, and in love he was; 
not in the usual manner of his kind, with half a dozen momentary 
goddesses at a time, a coup de feu here, a nouvelle flamme there. Our 
young man did much better: he fell in love with the brightest and 
nicest girl in all Turin, Marie Ferrari, daughter of the Baron and 
Baroness of that name, now an orphan, and living with an elderly 
aunt of her mother’s, 

Marie was rather below the usual height, well-rounded in form, and 
was one to whom the words “ Nut-brown maid” could be aptly 
applied: dusky hair, dusky eyes and dark complexion. A girl full of 
fun and with a heart of gold. 

Little other gold, however, for she was dowerless, and wholly 
dependent upon her aunt. 

This aunt, Mademoiselle della Rocchetta, was a spinster of uncertain 
age, very rich, very plain, very much feared and run after by all Turin 
“Society.” In virtue of her being a Canoness, she invaribly wore the 
decoration of her Order, and, had she chosen, could have called 
herself ‘‘ Madame.” She did of choose, influenced, perhaps, by some 
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secret hope of yet becoming ‘‘ Madame” with a husband attached to 
the title ; a fact that would have pleased her better, infinitely better, 
than to owe the distinction merely to the privilege of the Order to 
which she belonged. Soshe remained Mademoiselle della Rocchetta 
for all the world, and was the only person, unfortunately for herself, 
who ever dreamt of her becoming anything else. 

Some say that marriages are made in heaven. If so, Vittoria della 
Rocchetta’s projected husband must have lost his way in coming 
down. He never came to hand. 

In early days there had been some talk of a marriage between 
her and Oreste’s father, but it all came to nothing without anybody’s 
exactly knowing the reason why. 

The lady chiefly interested did, however, know the wherefore, and, 
feeling conscious of having ill-treated her intended, naturally hated 
him sincerely ever afterwards. 

They used to meet in society because they could not help doing 
so; but Mademoiselle’s voice always grew a shade sharper, and her 
remarks many degrees severer, whenever she found herself in his 
unwelcome presence. 

Yet they went to each other’s houses, and sat at each other’s tables 
even, at times; for the great little world in which they moved would 
have suffered had they not done so. Mademoiselle della Rocchetta 
played the harp like Godefroi—the Countess d’Agliano the piano in 
masterly style. Their duets were features too charming altogether to 
be eliminated from musical and other parties: society declared that 
they must remain outwardly decent friends, and, as usual, society was 
obeyed. Not that the Countess had anything against her ex-rival, 
though from the difference of their characters they could not possibly 
assimilate very well. One was oil, the other vinegar—the very thing 
their social salad needed. Madame remained indifferent then ; 
music even had failed to soothe Mademoiselle’s “‘ savage breast.” It 
generally does in those who are the executors. Temper, I have 
observed, is rather a dominant defect in the great disciples of the Art. 

It was June. Many had left town for Pegli, Viareggio, etc., and 
among them, Count and Countess d’Agliano. Oreste was the sole 
master in the big d’Agliano hotel. His service did not permit 
of his absenting himself. In order to save trouble to himself and 
others, Lorenzo used to fetch in his daily dinner from the Café de 
Paris. 

Mademoiselle della Rocchetta and her nut-brown niece were among 
the lingerers. The former had one last dinner party to give ere 
taking wing. 

To this dinner Oreste had manceuvred for and got an invitation. 
Marie had undoubtedly seconded him, and that, combined with the 
momentary dearth of men to make up the table, had ensured success, 

The two young people looked forward to a happy evening with all 
the ardour of youth and a first passion. Grim disappointment, how- 
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ever, fell upon them. A fussy old General came to Turin with the 
notion in his head that, if he did not hold a certain inspection, the 
country would at once go to wrack and ruin; Oreste was appointed 
to attend him. The honour was great, yet not half so great as 
d’Agliano’s graceless unwillingness to shoulder it. He was allowed 
no choice in the matter however. But that unwillingness rose to 
dismay, and, I fear, boiled over in language more forcible than polite, 
on his being informed that the General had fixed upon the very day 
of Mademoiselle della Rocchetta’s party, and that he was expected 
to pass the entire evening with the old martinet in the revisal of 
certain documents. Never had Lorenzo seen his /enentfe give way 
to such a display of excitement. Epithets, the reverse of flattering, 
flew from his lips like sparks froma catherine-wheel. It was quite 
as well that General Ficcanoso was safely out of hearing. 

But one cannot splutter for ever. Oreste came to the end of his 
epithets, though not of his ire, and flung himself upon his sofa. 

It was close on seven. ‘The General expected him at his hotel at 
eight. Till the last hour he had hoped for a reprieve, but none came. 
He must grin and bear it, and dine. 

“Lorenzo, you must go at once to Mademoiselle della Rocchetta’s, 
via Santa Teresa, you know, No. 7, and say that I am kept on service 
and cannot go to dinner. Now, mind you don’t bungle. And you 
must bring me my dinner here. ‘Take your basket with you. And 
look sharp about it.” 

Lorenzo saluted, wheeled about, and hastened to obey his master’s 
orders. He was obedience itself, and, had his fenenze told him to 
mount guard at the Palazzo gates in shirt and drawers, he would have 
done so, and kept his post till marched off by the police. 

Forth he trudged, the tall basket with its stores of dainty silver 
dishes upon his arm. The way was short, his steps were sturdy; he 
soon reached Mademoiselle della Rocchetta’s door. 

He mounted the stairs—rang, and was admitted. The odour of 
savoury viands greeted his expanded nostrils. 

** Ah, what a good dinner my /enen/e is going to have,” he mur- 
mured to himself. ‘I hope there'll be something left forme! These 
restaurant portions are cruelly small, but there e 

Further thought was put an end to by Mademoiselle’s man-servant 
coming forward. Lorenzo delivered his message without a flaw. 
Then, taking up his basket, which he had set down beside him, he 
held it out to the man, adding : 

“ My /enen¢e told me to bring his dinner to him, as he could not 
come to eat it here.” 

“ What!” exclaimed the astounded domestic. 

“To bring the dinner back. And, pray, look sharp, for I have 
no time to lose. The dishes are all clean—I washed them myself.” 

Marie had heard and recognised Lorenzo’s voice. She came into 
the hall to see what had brought him there. 
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Lorenzo repeated his tale. 

A quiver of repressed laughter flitted over her face; then she was 
grave as a judge again. She had taken in the whole situation at a 
glance, as all judges do not always do, and had determined to carry 
out the joke. 

“'Ves—it’s all right. There, Carlo, take the basket—it’s a wager 
the lieutenant has made—and take it to the kitchen to be filled. 
The best of all, remember. Tell the cook I sent you. Stay—lI’ll go 
myself.” 

All the household worshipped Marie, so there was neither difficulty 
nor demur. 

The dishes were daintily filled under her superintendence, and, by 
accident we must suppose, a knot of rosebuds found their way from 
her bosom into the plate holding the dessert ; the basket was handed 
to Lorenzo by the wondering Carlo, and then carried safely back to 
the Hotel d’Agliano. 

*‘ Well, I never!” mused Carlo, as he waited at table. “ Well, I 
never! I’ve served in great houses for over thirty years and never 
came across such a thing before. What zs the world coming te?” 

He was at no loss to know what 4e was coming to later, on 
catching sight of his mistress’s face as he dreamily poured any amount 
of red wine over the snowy damask instead of into the glass held him 
to be filled. Experience 4ad taught him. 

It would be impossible to describe Oreste’s state of mind when 
Lorenzo presented himself with his basket, and, taking out the first 
dish, said : 

“Ah, yes, Mademoiselle della Rocchetta’s portions are nearly 
double those of the café.” 

I shall not even try to describe it. Suffice it to say that Lorenzo, 
in an agony of grief, at last blurted out: 

“Oh, Signor /enente, Signor /enente, beat me, beat me, do anything 
you like but look at me in that manner.” 

His master halted for a moment in his feverish march up and down 
the room, and then flung himself into a chair with literally a roar of 
laughter. 

The comic part of the history blazed forth in such force as to fling 
all the rest into the shade. 

The morning’s fatigue, the General’s prosiness, the orderly’s 
stupidity, the evening delights yet awaiting him, all vanished like 
mist before the sun. He could only think of Madamizella la 
Canonichessa and roar. That it should just happen to 4er of all 
people in the world! To her who was prim and formal to a degree ; 
who had once declined to see the two fingers held out to her by a 
Royal Highness ; who would not rise to receive any man in the 
world under the rank of an Excellency. 

Ah, it was quite too good ! 

So also was the dinner which he wisely sat down to attack with 
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appetite. That laugh had done him a world of good. A buffoon is 
better than bitters. So he ate vigorously—almost as vigorously as 
did Lorenzo the remains of the feast. ‘Then, slipping the knot of 
roses into his breast and re-buttoning his tunic, he hurried forth to 
join the General. 

On reaching the hotel another surprise greeted him. He found 
the General sitting upon the balcony overlooking the square, and, 
before he had sat beside him a quarter of an hour, discovered that 
the martinet of the morning was quite a different person to the 
friendly old body next him in the evening. Possibly a first-rate 
dinner and the Barbera had brought it about. 

There was no mention even made of documents. On the 
contrary, the talk took a most unofficial turn, and, in relating two or 
three madcap adventures of his youth, the old gentleman seemed to 
fling away his years as he did the ashes of his cigar. 

Without well knowing how, Oreste suddenly found himself relating 
his late mishap to his host. How he laughed, and how Oreste’s 
amazement redoubled when, starting up, he said: 

“We'll go and look up Victoria—she’s my step-sister, you know.” 

D’Agliano did zo¢ know. However, he was delighted to learn it. 
The friendly old warrior would set things all right for him once more. 
And who knows? Visions of Marie at the altar with the General 
giving her away to his own radiant self floated like a mirage before 
him. 

They soon reached the Canonichessa’s door, rang, and were 
admitted. Carlo smothered a titter on seeing the lieutenant. 
Disdaining the ceremony of announcement, the General hooked hold 
of his companion and entered the saloon. Walking straight up to 
his step-sister, he said: 

“A pretty trick, mademoiselle, to give a dinner and omit me. 
There’s a long difference in years between us, I know; but I didn’t 
think you’d forget me like that!” 

“But how was I to know you were here! If you had had the 
grace to let me know 44 

“Well, I am here, so let bygones be bygones. Why, Victoria, you 
look younger every time I see you.” 

He dropped into a chair beside her. 

“There, d’Agliano, make your bow and join your other friends, for 
I suppose you’ve plenty of them here.” 

His old eyes twinkled as he spoke. Had he smelt a rat? Oreste 
hoped that he had, and blessed him as he turned away. His hostess 
had received him icily enough; but she Aad received him, thanks to 
the General. She owed almost all she had in the world to his 
forbearance and kindness. Had d’Agliano presented himself under 
another <egis, or alone, who knows how things would have ended? 
As it was, they appeared to be progressing pleasantly enough. 
Groups of guests were conversing gaily—the hostess and her step- 
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brother laying their heads together. They met for a few hours every 
two or three years only, so, of course, had much to say to each other. 
No one cared to disturb the /ée-a-téte. 

In the last of the three saloons two others were seated together 
upon a little sofa in a corner more or less screened by a group of 
palms. Zhey, too, appeared to have much mutually to relate. 

‘IT was so sorry afterwards that I had done it! I don’t know how 
it was, but I could not resist! If you had seen Carlo’s face when I 
told him to take the basket to the kitchen! Yes; but it was very 
wrong. Can you forgive me?” 

Oreste looked down into her face with a smile that said plainly he 
would have forgiven her anything on earth. 

“And my aunt! It was as good as a play. Felicie told her— 
Felicie always tells her everything, you know. I don’t think I shall 
ever keep a French maid when I’m married. They are so tiresome 
in a house.” 

D’Agliano vowed to himself that if ever 4e should have a voice in 
the matter she should have a maid from among the Hottentots if so 
it pleased her. 

“Yes, Aunt Victoria was simply sublime. ‘Prendre votre maison 
pour la boutique d’un traiteur!’ exclaimed Felicie. ‘Prendre ma 
maison pour une gayotte!’ echoed my aunt.” 

Oreste laughed. 

““*One sees how that young ’” she hesitated. 

“Say it out—I’m not thick-skinned.” 

“Well, ‘that young jackanapes thinks and speaks of me at home, 
If he spoke with respect, that oaf of his would never had committed 
such an unpardonable blunder.’ ” 

“Poor Lorenzo! I suppose he had better keep clear of the house 
for a while?” 

“Yes, I think he had!” 

* And then?” 

“TI wasn’t a bit sorry for my aunt, you know. Rather glad. It 
did her good. A storm like that clears the air for a while. She nags 
less after it.” 

“Poor Marie!” 

He felt a terrible temptation to take her hand, but resisted. 

“Oh, I’m pretty used to it! Not that it’s pleasant.” 

*T should think not!” 

But it’s all right now. That dear old General! I have not seen 
or heard of him for years and years. I was a little gil in short 
frocks the last time he came here. He brought me no end of 
marrons glacés, I remember.” 

* Do you like sweets ?” 

“T adore them! But here they come, and , 

“Talk of the’—you know the rest.” 

Marie had risen and crossed to the piano. Oreste turned and 
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pretended to be deeply interested in a photo hanging near him. A 
touch on the shoulder made him start. There stood the General 
with a comical mingling of triumph and ire upon his Punch-like 
features. 

“It’s all right, my boy— it’s all right. But that sister of mine is a 
regular—well, a regular Tartar. Come.” 

Oreste accompanied the General downstairs. He asked no 
questions of either how, why or where; but he felt as if he could 
have hugged Punch to his heart and kissed him. 

“So,” said the old man, turning and halting for a moment to lay 
his hand upon the young man’s arm—‘“so you fancied that I didn’t 
understand how the land lay, did you? Your first words betrayed 
you—to say nothing of your face—every time you mentioned Marie. 
Believe me, old-fashioned we may be and are—TI rejoice in ¢hat—but 
we are not the old fogies that you youngsters are so fond of dubbing 
us. Now, good night and @ demain.” 

They parted in the street—each going his own way. 

* * . * 


The General allowed the grass to grow under nobody’s feet. 
Thanks to him, all concerned lived in a perfect fever during the next 
fortnight. The Count and Countess came to town—notaries scribbled 
—milliners stitched. The demons of unrest ran rife in Mademoiselle 
Della Rocchetta’s rooms. 

“T wish it was over,” muttered Victoria. 

**T wish it was over,” echoed Fifine. 

“That idiot of an orderly!” ejaculated the former. 

“Mais—c’est pourtant un trés beau garcon,” sighed the latter. 

Yes ; had it not been for Lorenzo’s idiotical escapade, who knows 
how things might have dragged on? Perhaps to end in nothing 
after all. But for him the General would never have gone near his 
step-sister, and then Well, follow out the chain for yourself, 
good reader. 

So it was no wonder if, on the day of the wedding, louis d’or 
galore found their way into his horny palm. In spite of a hundred 
commissions a day and aching legs at night, he cordially wished that 
his ¢exente could take unto himself a wife monthly. 

“Well, I always said it,” growled Castellengo from amid the 
Abruzzi and the bears—“that D’Agliano is ‘vo lucky a fellow by 
half!” 

Then he sat him down straightway and scribbled off the cheeriest, 
kindest reply to the letter in which Oreste had conveyed him the 
happy intelligence. He would have liked to blossom out in a sonnet, 
but, after several attempts, was forced to give it up in despair and 
content himself and friends with sober prose. 





A. BERESFORD, 











By Lapy MARGARET MAJENDIE. 





CHAPTER XXII. 


AT Ralph had seen his mother and begged her to hasten to 
Isobel’s assistance, he went straight to his wife’s rooms to seek 
for her; but they were empty—she was not there. Once or twice 
he paced up and down striving to calm himself. A strange thing 
seemed to have come upon him—the sudden breakdown of all 
patience. For the first time the intense irritation, caused both by 
rumours and by unfortunate coincidents, became intolerable to him. 

In the happiness of his married life he had not realised how power- 
fully many things, trifling in themselves, had really taken hold of his 
imagination. He was a man whose nature, though affectionate and 
charming, was yet singularly intolerant of the unconventional. 

With all the sweet adaptability of her nature, Nell had toned down 
all her ways to please him, had given up the habits and freedom of 
her once sylvan life; yet, in spite of her efforts, there was much 
that savoured of the unconventional, even in the very character of her 
wondrous beauty. A magnetic light in the large grey eyes, an 
easy swiftness of movement, a touch, which seemed in itself to 
carry healing. 

Ralph loved her passionately, but now that the seeds of suspicion 
had been sown, a thousand little things, trifles light as air but 
touching on that bugbear of conventionality, came swarming into his 
mind, adding to the irritation of his failing patience. 

He paced up and down, seeing ever before him the form of Isobel 
writhing and contorted under the touch of his young wife, and he 
fancied to himself that Nell’s eyes had looked down on her rival with 
an implacable intention. The fancies that haunted him half-maddened 
him, and, flinging open the door, he strode impetuously to the 
chamber adjoining his mother’s, where he knew that he should find 
Nell with her baby. 


— 
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He was right ; she had dismissed the nurse and was kneeling by 
the oak cradle in which her baby lay sleeping. Her eyes were yet 
red for she had wept much, but when he came in, she looked up at 
him with a look of such loving trust in their depths, that for the 
moment he could not speak as he had intended to do. 

“Baby Michael sleeps,” she said softly. “ Look, my knight, is he 
not strong and lusty? He will be a tall and powerful man—this 
little precious one. But how is it you look so troubled, Ralph? 
Tell me, how is Isobel?” 

He took her hands in his and drew her towards him somewhat 
roughly, looking most fixedly into her face. 

“You ask after Isobel,” he said, putting a strong command on 
himself, so that his voice was very cold. ‘She is better, or I should 
not have left her even to come hither.” 

“T am glad,” said Nell. She was a little frightened by his manner 
and spoke timidly. “It is a great grief to me, Ralph, that she will 
let me do nothing for her.” Her eyes filled with tears. 

He spoke again, and his voice was harsh, so that she shrank, for 
never had he spoken to her like this before. 

“Far from doing her good, it is your very presence and your touch 
that brings upon her this strange evil. It were well in future 
altogether to avoid her.” 

“Vet that can only be a distraught fancy,” said Nell; “and if she 
could overcome it, then would I love her, and minister to her sickness 
as if she were my own sister.” 

He looked at her earnestly, then, loosing her hands, he paced up 
and down distractedly. 

“If I only knew what to believe!” he cried. ‘“‘ You speak ever so 
plausibly. Nell, Nell; is it truth you tell me?” 

She stood looking at him in astonishment which held her spell- 
bound. Not yet had it dawned upon her what he meant. 

“ Answer me!” he exclaimed. ‘“‘ Things have gone too far, and 
need an explanation! Answer me! Have you aught against this 
poor maid—this cousin, who has been to me ever a dear sister ?” 

“T have naught against her,” said Nell sorrowfully. ‘“ But she 
loves me not, and alas, if it be indeed my fault, I fear me I cannot 
win her love.” 


“If it be your fault, you say. What does that mean? Is there 
any quarrel then?” 

“ Ralph, could I quarrel with one dear to you? There is nothing 
I would not do to please her, but she will have none of me.” 

“* But, wherefore—women are hard to understand. There must be 
some reason for this antipathy.” 

“ Alas, I know it not. Chide me not, Ralph!” 

“TI do not chide, but I must have some understanding! Things 


cannot go on like this! They shall not! Some remedy must be 
found !” 
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Nell looked up with frightened eyes. She was trembling from head 
to foot, and her hands clasped each other. 

Ralph spoke again ; his anger was aroused, so that he paused not 
to realise what he was saying. 

“You shall not fool me with fair words!” he cried fiercely. “The 
indictment against you is too strong. Some power you possess— 
what power, you alone know. ‘The hand that is so powerful to heal 
must be as powerful to hurt!” 

Then the full meaning of his words broke on her. She uttered a 
little cry and stepped backwards, her great eyes blazing. 

**Nay, but you shall hear me!” he cried. “Listen. I forbid 
you to exercise this power on yon poor maid. I forbid it, and, 
dearly as I have loved you, I know how to take order with my 
own wife.” 

The door was pushed open and Harry came in. He saw at a 
glance that he was too late. Sir Ralph stood with folded arms and 
with a stern harsh expression on his face; he was putting a strong 
control on himself to compel himself to speak with cold force. 

Nell stood at bay, every drop of blood in her body tingling with 
scorn at the insult she had received. 

Harry stood silent ; he dared not interfere. 

Ralph spoke again. 

“You have understood?” he said. “I will be obeyed, and if in 
this you obey me at once and always, I will forgive and forget what 
has passed, knowing that the fault lies less with you than with the 
ill-teaching of your mother.” 

“T pray you speak not of my mother,” Nell said hoarsely. 

Harry saw that she could bear no more. 

“For Heaven’s sake, forbear, Ralph!” he exclaimed. “Let us 
leave it now; be not so mad!” 

“TI have said my say,” said Ralph. A sudden misgiving seized 
upon him, a sudden perception of the strange look in his young wife’s 
face. She was white as snow, her eyes strained and wild, her lips set 
and bloodless ; she looked like one hurt unto death. 

“Nell,” he said falteringly. “ Nell.” 

But she did not move. 

“Nell, if I have said too much, it is because the whole of our lives 
are darkened by this miserable thing.” 

Still she did not move. Harry came up to her and took her hand 
—it was cold as ice. 

“ Sweet Nell,” he said, “let us forget what has passed ; and Ralph, 
your own Ralph, your true husband, will tell you that we rough men 
are not like-you; we act ever intemperately, and say in haste what 
afterwards we greatly regret. He will tell you that he spoke in anger, 
not well knowing what he said.” 

Ralph did not contradict him ; the revulsion of feeling had come. 
What if, after all, he had been mistaken? He put out his hand to 
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Nell; but she shrank from him, back even against the wall of the 
room. ‘This movement and the sight of the white face of his wife, 
with all her love for him outraged by the cruel insult he had offered 
her, appalled him. For a moment pride battled with compunction, 
battled fiercely, and Harry, glancing at him, dreaded what he would 
say; all his future happiness hung on this turning-point. 

“Ralph,” he said gently, “bethink you this is the sweetest, truest 
lady on God’s earth? All her thoughts and actions ever turn on 
how to do good and how to heal suffering, and she, because she loves 
you as a true wife only loves, will forgive. Sweet Nell, to you also 
I appeal. Had he not loved you so well, he would not so have 
resented any harm of which evil tongues might have made him 
suspicious. We are all very fallible, dear Nell, and commend us to 
your gentle mercy.” 

Then the agony of her hurt pride and love broke down. Nell 
uttered a low moan and covered her face with her hands, the tears 
raining from her eyes. 

Ralph could not bear the sight ; he knelt beside her, crying : 

“Nell, Nell, my own sweetheart, forgive me! I did not mean 
those cruel words. I was mad. Can you ever pardon and forget ?” 

Harry left them thus and went to find Lady Stourton; but the 
dark look of anxiety did not soon leave his brow. He knew instinc- 
tively that in spite of the healing of this first breach between husband 
and wife, a barrier had been raised and implicit faith in each other 
could never be as it had once been. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


AFTER that day Nell never again offered to accompany the others in 
their out-door pursuits. She pleaded too much to do, and though 
for a time Ralph tried hard to break through her resolution, he gave 
it up at last, and enjoyed more and more long expeditions and the 
companionship of so keen and bold a sportswoman as his cousin 
Isobel. 

It was true that Nell and her mother-in-law were greatly occupied, 
for it happened as the year advanced and proved more damp and 
unhealthy than ever, that there came in the neighbourhood an out- 
break of the illness so much dreaded in the time of Henry VIII, 
which men then called the sweating-fever. 

Since that time, in which London had been decimated by this 
malady, the disease had never wholly disappeared from England. It 
no longer came in the form of an epidemic fatal as cholera itself; 
but it showed itself from time to time in a form less violent but 
scarcely less deadly. Sometimes it would break out with virulence, 
especially in some damp or unhealthy place, and for a time would 
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cause great mortality. In modern times a malady closely resembling 
it has reappeared at intervals under the name of influenza, and proved 
so deadly even under the treatment of modern science and sanitation 
that it seems a marvel now that in old days any survived who suffered 
from it. 

Baignton in one night developed cases in half the streets in the 
town, and before long an unreasonable panic prevailed. People fled 
to the country, taking up their abode even in cottages and huts under 
the impression that pure country air was the safest, and then 
succumbed quickly, for folks used to town-houses, often with windows 
hermetically sealed to keep out air and to keep in heat, and accus- 
tomed to sleep in box-beds carefully shuttered in, could not endure 
the damp freshness of country life, and the slightest cold or chill in 
those days turned into influenza. 

The town-hall and another great room, used as our modern corn- 
exchanges are, were converted into hospitals, and thither the sick 
were transported to be liberally bled and blistered by the leeches, 
whose zeal knew no bounds. 

Nell was not surprised when a secret message was conveyed to her 
by one of the sick folk who now daily thronged the Castle court for 
food and healing. Old Rachel sent her loving greeting and the news 
that Father Johnstone had returned and was living in hiding on the 
Mere. He had come back to his people in their dire extremity. 

Then came on Nell a great longing for even one short day at her 
old home to join once more in the holy services of her own Church, 
and so return strengthened and refreshed to a life out of which the 
first zest and joy of youth seemed to have passed away. 

Nell had grown strangely timid with her husband; that terrible 
scene had shaken her nerves. Her very love for him had grown 
fearful and deprecating. The knowledge that this timidity was 
growing on her increased her longing for spiritual strength, and it 
needed all her courage to enable her to make the little request to her 
husband for leave to go to her old home for a few short hours. 

Ralph consented at once, even with alacrity; the consciousness 
that his young wife’s love for him was now largely mixed with fear 
gave him a sense of shame which irritated him. He had an impatient 
feeling that some little break in the monotony of their lives would be 
welcome. 

Sir Ralph at this time was not all to blame; there was ever an 
insidious tempter at his side. Isobel, who after a while with many 
smiles had thanked him for the control which, she told him, he had 
placed on his wife, which had altogether put an end to the baleful 
influence exercised over her by Nell. Her words again startled the 
young knight. It was quite true that Isobel appeared to be now 
quite free from her malady. She lived peacefully with her kinsfolk, 
and though Nell never voluntarily approached Isobel, or even spoke 
to her, they were inevitably thrown together sometimes, and now 
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harmlessly. Ralph brooded over these things, and more and more 
it seemed to him that Nell grew still more ethereal—Isobel more 
essentially human and womanly. 

When Nell asked her husband’s permission to ride into the forest, 
a vague sweet hope was in her mind. Would he offer to go with 
her? Would he, for even a few hours, tread once more with her the 
places in which they had learnt to love each other? There they 
would be once more alone together—all conflicting elements vanished. 
Once more it would seem to her as if the old life, rich in perfect trust 
and confidence, could be renewed. Something of the old shining 
of perfect hope and love was in her eyes as she raised them to his, 
waiting with eager longing for his words. She did not know or 
realise that the last impression left on Ralph by Kettering Mere was 
one of distaste almost amounting to horror, for it was that scene, 
the wild storm, the green lightning, the scared faces of his men, 
which had first opened his eyes to the reality of the power of 
superstition. 

“You shall go, Nell. I consent right willingly, so that you ask me 
not to accompany you. I have no love for the old place, as you 
must know, and the happiest day of all my life was that on which I 
brought you home.” 

She strove to smile gratefully for those last words; but the smile 
quivered on her pale lips. 

Conscious that he was not acting kindly, he went on: 

“Yet must you have a companion—you cannot go alone. Take 
Harry with you; he will take good care of you.” 

“It will trouble him too much,” she faltered. ‘Why should he 
care to come?” 

“Nay, the place is strange, and some would call it beautiful. It 
will interest him, and perhaps will inspire him to write more of those 
grave canticles both of you love so well. Father Johnstone will be 
there and will welcome him. Shall it be so?” 

* As you will,” she answered. 

Nell went slowly away ; the disappointment was very bitter. 

Harry, with his usual quick intuition, read that it must be so, and 
it was almost in a tone of apology that he said— 

“Will you permit me to be your escort, Nell? I would fain see 
the home in which you were brought up. From the account Ralph 
has given me, it must be of rare interest.” 

She smiled sadly. 

“It is good of you to go with me,” she said. “ But I would in no 
way inconvenience you. I have once before ridden there alone, and 
the forest has no terrors for me.” 

But he would not be withheld ; and the next morning at daybreak 
they started together, meaning to return the following day. 

It was a grey damp morning, and raindrops fell heavily from the 
trees. Harry was oppressed by the long ride through the close- 
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growing airless forest, and a deep melancholy had fallen upon his 
companion so that she scarcely spoke. 

They reached the house soon after noon, and it gave Nell a 
sorrowful pang to see how deserted it looked. Moss and lichen had 
actually grown over the steps, and dark damp stains dimmed the 
stone walls. They knocked long ere their summons was obeyed, and 
Nell turned to her companion, saying : 

“ Alas, this seems but a sorry welcome! But wait; it is on the 
south side of the house that all its rare charm and beauty are to 
be found !” 

He smiled back brightly, humming to himself a few bars in that 
wonderfully sweet voice which ever thrilled all listeners. He was 
striving to throw off the depression that was stealing over him. 

At last the door was cautiously opened, and old Rachel looked out. 
At the sight of her young mistress, she flung wide open the door with 
a cry of rapture, and Nell threw herself into her old nurse’s arms, 
with loving kisses pressed to her withered cheek. 

“Is my uncle here ?” she cried eagerly. 

Rachel glanced cautiously at Harry, but Nell laughed. 

“Nay, have no fear!” she cried. “This gentleman is a close 
kinsman, as a brother to my lord, and is a good friend to our 
cause!” 

“He is welcome,” said the old woman solemnly. ‘“ My lady, take 
him in and leave me to dispose of the horses. Job is here and will 
see to them.” 

“Nay!” began Harry ; but Nell only nodded and smiled. 

** Let her see to it,” she said, “and you, Harry, follow me.” 

He obeyed, astonished at the beauty of the hall, with its great 
mullioned windows. A fire burned on the hearth. They were going 
towards it when suddenly Harry started, for, from the corner of the 
room, with wild bounding leaps, came Ombra, springing to Nell’s 
shoulder with resounding purring, rubbing her soft coat against her 
mistress’s cheek. 

“Poor Ombra,” cried Nell, kissing her old favourite. “This is 
indeed a welcome. Here, Harry, be seated! I will but go to my 
rooms, and see also what arrangements I can make for your comfort. 
You look weary. Be seated.” 

“But, Nell 4 

“ Nay, now will you see me in a new light—as an active housewife. 
I was not always used to such attendance as I have now about me. 
Here Rachel was of late our only servant, and she is old, so that I 
did much to spare her.” 

Harry sat by the fire, looking thoughtfully into the burning logs, 
and for some time he was alone. Then his solitude was broken into 
by the entrance of Father Johnstone, and he rose to receive his 
greeting. 

Harry had somehow led himself to expect the appearance of an 
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old man, so that the tall, powerfully-made priest, hardly beyond the 
prime of life, was an astonishment to him. Father Johnstone looked 
thin and careworn, and his thick black hair was sprinkled with grey. 

“You are welcome,” he said, “most welcome! My dear niece 
Nell tells me that you are a near and very dear kinsman of her 
husband and herself, and that you have been very kind to her. In 
her mother’s name, I thank you !” 

“There are few in these troubled times who do not sometimes 
need protection,” said Harry. 

Father Johnstone started. 

“Surely,” he said, “the protection of so powerful a name as that 
of your kinsman is the strongest—the best that any woman could 
have.” 

“T hope so, indeed,” said Harry. “Still, we live no longer in 
feudal times. If you do not mind the question, is your position here 
a secure one? Is it not well known that you have often sheltered 
here before ?” 

“In a very short time it will be unsafe,” said Father Johnstone. 
“But I am here only for two more nights. The secrecy of my return 
has been well kept, and I am believed to be in Holland. But what- 
ever the risk, it was inevitable, as you will see for yourself to-night. 
And now, young sir, of your charity, tell me some public news. 
Men in hiding know nothing of what passes in the outer world, and 
I am a-thirst for news.” 

Harry told him all that he cared to hear, news both social, 
ecclesiastical, and political, and the two men were soon absorbed in 
conersation, the priest drinking in information as a thirsty man 
drinks water. 

In the evening, when her household preparations were complete, 
Nell took Harry out on the stone balcony, and down the steps into 
the boat, and pushed out on to the Mere. Grey and colourless as it 
was, the gloomy charm of the place struck him exceedingly. To 
Nell it brought a strange feeling of despondency—all was so changed. 
She missed with an agony of longing the tender love which had 
transformed the whole scene by the magic of its light.. It seemed 
dead, lifeless, cold. Instead of the long flight of wild ducks winging 
their way across the Mere, two or three grey ravens uttered their 
ill-omened cry, and the great willow-tree, which had been struck 
in the thunder-storm, stood black and torn against the sky—a 
melancholy ruin. 

Nell had work to do of importance to her many patients. She 
guided her boat to a plantation of young willows, and there, while 
Harry sat leaning back drinking in the weird beauty of the desolate 
scene, she set to work. Under the bark of the willows she, with 
a blunt knife, scraped hard and persistently, until the box she carried 
was filled with a fine powder. 

“My mother taught me to make a medicine of this powder,” she 
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said, coming back to him when her task was accomplished. “ It is 
very useful for all ague-like complaints and low fevers; I have found 
it valuable. ‘To-night you will see something of our old life, for many 
will be coming to the midnight mass, I am glad you have seen 
my uncle, Harry, and it has done him great good to have a little talk 
with you about the sayings and doings of the outside world.” 

“It seems a sad fate that has cut him off thus from all his old 
friends,” said Harry. 

Nell’s eyes glistened. 

“ He will have his reward,” she said gently. 

That night did indeed astonish Harry Stourton. He watched the 
boats come in one after the other, and the quick silent assembling of 
the secret congregation. 

Since Nell had last been with them the changes were many and 
great. Men looked gaunt and haggard, the women old and shadowy, 
worn with fever and scant living. ‘There were no children present 
that night, but the very aged had come, and many scarcely risen from 
fever, supported by others who had earlier gone through it, or had not 
yet sickened, and many well-known faces were missing. 

As Nell went about among them, asking for one after another, 
Harry saw how pale she grew, and how the tears rose to her eyes, so 
that even the fervent blessings and loving greetings that hailed her 
scarcely brought back a smile. A blight was on the land, bread was 
scarce, and the people were dying by scores, so never did comfort 
seem more needed or more welcome. 

The scene in the little chapel was one of profound devotion ; one 
or two sobs from the women alone broke the low deep tones of 
Father Johnstone. Except for the two dim tapers on the altar all 
was dark; it had been deemed more safe, since it had been 
discovered that when the chapel was lighted up the shape of the 
cross betrayed itself in the architecture from outside. ‘The dimness 
added to the solemnity of that secret mass. 

It was scarcely over—the last words yet lingered on the air, and 
all were kneeling absorbed in prayer, when the door of the chapel 
was hastily pushed aside and a man came hurriedly in, a man 
footsore and exhausted, who had scarce strength to gasp, ‘ They are 
coming—they are coming from Baignton! ‘There is not a moment 
to lose!” 

What followed seemed like a dream to Harry. The lights were 
extinguished, footsteps passed him rapidly in the dark ; there was no 
remonstrance, no complaint, not even a question asked—they 
dispersed like the wind. He groped his way from the chapel to 
the hall, where he found old Rachel raking out and covering the 
wood fire with ashes. Without delay, consultation or farewell, all 
were gone, only the swish of the water swinging back as each boat 
was propelled from the landing-place came faintly to their ears. 

Harry spoke to the old woman. 
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“ Come they after Father Johnstone?” he whispered. 

She gave a little moan and shook her head. 

“TI do not know,” she said. “I trust it may be so, for he is safe ; 
he is already in safety. But in Baignton the devil has been busy of 
late, and my old heart is sick with fear.” 

Nell had been busy in the chapel putting aside in their secret 
hiding-places the vestments and sacred vessels. Now she came 
in with a smile of triumph on her face. 

“All is well!” she exclaimed. “They will find nothing when 
they come !” 

“My lady, my lady,” cried old Rachel, now almost beside herself 
with fear; “they come not for the father this time. It is well that 
he is gone ; but it is not he whom they seek.” 

Harry seized her arm. “Speak! What do you mean ?” he cried. 
“Your lady is not in danger?” 

“No, no, not she; yet I would to God that she were not here. 
But Jock—you know Jock, the pedlar, brother to him who warned 
us in the chapel anon—he came hither a few days ago and he 
warned me i 

“Speak, speak!” cried Harry, for already in the distance he could 
hear the sounds of many voices, laughter, singing, shouting, as some 
lawless rabble came on their way. 

“The people are in panic ; they are dying from this illness as men 
used to die in the plague, and they are calling for a victim. God 
help us!” and her voice rose in a frenzy of terror. ‘‘ They have sent 
for a witch-finder, and he points to me!” 

**Rachel—dear Rachel,” cried Nell, clinging to her, “how dare 
they? See, am I not here to protect thee? Oh, hide, hide at once, 
till I can take thee hence, where, under my husband’s roof, thou wilt 
be safe. Hide, Rachel.” 

Harry was aghast. He knew only too well the fearful power that 
these fiends in human shape, the professional witch-finders, had over 
the fears of the people. 

Even in the height of her own terror, the faithful old Rachel flung 
her own black hood-like veil over Nell, drawing it forward so as 
altogether to conceal her face. 

Nell flung open the door on to the balcony, and would have gone 
out dragging Rachel with her, but she was too late. Someone who 
knew something of the house must have betrayed the way to the back 
of it. ‘There was a crash as the doors burst open, and the rabble 
swarmed in from balcony and front, and the hall was filled with the 
very riff-raff of the town, excited by drinking and shouting, and half- 
maddened by the state into which they had worked themselves to 
screw up their craven courage. 

“The witch, the witch—give us the witch!” they yelled. 

Harry placed himself before the two women at the very end of the 
hall with his hand on the handle of his sword. 
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‘Stand back, my masters,” he said loudly, “ and explain what you 
mean, by breaking into the houses of honest citizens in the dead 
of night like this!” 

The voice of authority made them fall back, when suddenly one 
among them dashed forward, shouting— 

“We will have the witch! We will put her to the test! The wise 
man is among us! And she has brought us misery and sickness and 
death! ‘This very day my last child died!” and he uttered a loud 
wail. His words were hailed with an outcry. 

“The witch! the witch! She hath a chance for her life! She 
may sink or swim, hang or go free!” they yelled. ‘Stand back, 
young sir. Who are you who dare to stand in the way of our salvation ? 
Stand back!” They pressed upon him. 

“I command you stand in the king’s name!” cried Harry. “This 
old woman is undex my charge!” 

The witch-finder was pushed roughly forward, an old man hideously 
deformed, with long arms and a strange, thin, distorted face. 

**T am the servant of his Majesty,” he snuffled, ‘and I have it in 
my commission to accuse those who conspire with the devil himself 
against the peace and safety of his Majesty’s faithful subjects.” 

“Take a step further and I assert the authority of the king by my 
sword!” exclaimed Harry. 

He heard close to his ear a soft whisper from Nell: “Can you keep 
them back till I get her to the chapel?” 

“You! you also!” he gasped. “For Ralph’s sake, save yourself! 
I command it!” 

It crossed his mind that she knew of some place of hiding—the 
passage to the chapel was immediately behind the two women. The 
rabble fell back, for, inspired by this hope, Harry drew his gleaming 
sword flashing from its sheath. 

“T am an officer of the king!” he cried, his clear voice vibrating 
through the clamour of their furious wrath which now gathered louder 
and louder. 

He had scarce time to realise that the two women had passed in 
safety out of the hall into the passage, when they were all upon him. 
Infuriated by the fact that they were losing sight of their victim their 
courage came back, and they rushed forward with sticks and stones and 
staves, hitting wildly at the more deadly weapon that he carried, so 
that in that last rush Harry found himself fighting for his life. Back- 
wards down the narrowing passage, even to the very door of the 
chapel, he was pressed, yielding inch by inch, disputing every step 
of the way. The sword broken in his hand by a powerful pike, he 
fought with only the hilt and some foot of steel left, till his back was 
set to the chapel door. Here came a furious rush and a shout of 
triumph as the door gave way and they were all precipitated into the 
chapel. 

The frantic crowd waved red smoking torches, looking with the 
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fury of wild beasts for their victim ; but the chapel was empty—there 
was no one to be seen. 

Harry had fallen against the altar, where spent and bleeding he 
leant, breathing heavily as the sharp pain in his chest warned him 
that his strength was spent. The rabble heeded him no longer. 
Uttering cries of fury and wild laughter, they tore down hangings, 
broke up the seats, and tossed the fragments through the windows, so 
that cold air and broken glass poured in. Not a trace of the women 
could be found. 

Suddenly the witch-finder uttered a piercing yell. From one of 
the great torch-rings in the wall where she had flown for safety, 
suddenly leaped down the terrified grey Ombra. Shrieking with 
terror, her fur on end, her eyes gleaming with green metallic fire, the 
unfortunate animal sprang from head to head or shoulder of the crowd. 
Those on whom the sharp talons fell, yelled with terror which almost 
drove them mad, and swift as lightning Ombra made for the hall, the 
light, the forest, anywhere in her mad panic. 

Above all the din, the rasping voice of the witch-finder shrieked : 
“That is she! That is the witch! She flieth in that form! After 
her, friends! Kill! burn! hang! so can it best be ended! Hi! 
hi! after her! on!” 

They turned, they tore and rushed after their victim, on! out! 
even into the silence and solemn darkness of the forest, their fiendish 
shouts making night horrible. Then suddenly, fearfully rang out the 
piercing scream of the unfortunate Ombra, another, yet another, and 
hideous laughter and shouts of triumphant glee, then stillness. Who 
shall say that even among the brute creation shall not be counted 
some as martyrs? 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


A PROFOUND silence succeeded the tumult which had lately so filled 
the place. As soon as Harry found strength and breathing-power 
again, he groped his way to the hall to find light. He threw a fagot 
on the fire and lighted a lamp, after which he proceeded to cautiously 
shut and bar and, as well as he was able, barricade the doors; then, 
taking a light in his hand, he returned to the chapel. 

All was as he had left it, a chaos of broken furniture and glass. 
He kindled one of the torches thrown aside by the rioters and fixed 
it firmly in one of the rings, and he began to search for the hidden 
hiding-place in which the women must have taken refuge. It was 
long before he found it, and perhaps he would not have succeeded 
in doing so at all but for his positive certainty that such a place 
must exist. 

He found it at last—a board in the flooring beneath the altar 
which appeared not so tightly fitting as the others. He had seen 
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some tools in a corner of the old house, and from thence he brought 
a pick, and with some difficulty and exertion he managed to lift the 
board. Whatever handle or means of raising it the fugitives had 
used, by some clever contrivance they had been able carry down with 
them, for none was visible. Under the loose board was disclosed a 
very small trap-door which he opened easily and found himself on the 
top of a ladder which apparently led down into a vaulted stone cellar. 
Kneeling down, he ventured cautiously to call: “ Nell, dear Nell, all 
is safe now; you can come back!” but to his surprise and fear, no 
answer came back. He called again and without response. So 
carefully, but lightly, shutting the boards above himself and his 
lantern, he descended the ladder and found himself in the cellar, 
which evidently was cut in rock. 

It was large and supported on stout stone pillars, and Harry found 
himself obliged to move with extreme caution, for the place was full 
of lumber, old barrels and rubbish of all sorts. Going slowly and 
carefully along, he came upon a small stone staircase apparently cut 
in the thickness of the wall, for it was almost perpendicularly steep. 
He went up the steps feeling as he did so the air growing fresher and 
colder till at last they ended in a strong iron grating, the size and 
shape of a small door. It yielded to his pressure, and Harry found 
himself in the open air. 

Drawing a deep breath, he stepped forward through the dense 
thicket of brushwood and bushes which surrounded the opening, and 
then he found himself standing at the foot of the balcony steps, on 
a level with the water of the Mere. It was with a sigh of immense 
relief that he recognised where he was. By this way, evidently, the 
women had been able to reach the boat, and were doubtless safe in 
one of the famous island refuges of which Nell had told him. 

Even at that moment of more important subjects for gratitude, 
Harry found room for thankfulness that Nell had been spared the 
sound of the last cries of her favourite. He retraced his steps, 
slowly and carefully replacing everything exactly as he had found 
it, and again found himself standing in the gaunt solitude of the 
old hall. 

Satisfying himself that all was now perfectly quiet, he threw his 
riding-cloak about him, and drawing an arm-chair close to the fire, 
he strove to regain peaceful thoughts and endeavour to sleep. But 
before he had succeeded in so doing, a handful of sand thrown at 
the window made him leap to his feet. 

The moon had risen, and when he went out upon the steps he 
saw by its faint light that Father Johnstone had sent him a messenger, 
who had orders to inform him that the women were in safe hiding, 
and terribly anxious for news of himself. ‘The man who brought the 
message was the same ragged, lame fellow whose timely warning had 
dispersed the congregation, and the poor fellow could hardly believe 
his eyes when Harry pressed some gold pieces into his thin, hard 
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hand. He had a further message from Nell, to say that if he would 
be ready to start for home at sunrise, she would be with him then. 

Greatly comforted and relieved, Harry again prepared to seek what 
rest he could. He was utterly weary and worn out, and also much 
bruised and cut by the heavy blows he had received. He sent back 
a message to Nell, telling her that all was well and perfectly quiet, 
and that at sunrise he would be ready for her; and then, thinking it 
no longer necessary to sit up in the hall, he found his way to the 
chamber prepared for him and lay down. 

But in vain he strove to sleep. Not only did his aching and 
fevered limbs refuse to allow him to rest, but he was oppressed by 
ever-growing anxiety. He was haunted by the reckless lawlessness of 
the mob that he had held at bay single-handed—their ugly laughter, 
their cruel exultation in the possession of their helpless victim, 
the vile superstition which roused in them instincts demoralising in 
themselves, and rendered doubly so by the craven fear they 
engendered. 

He remembered with a shudder that the reason the horrible 
suspicion had attached itself to old Rachel was that for years she 
had been Annora Miles’ faithful and inseparable servant. Some of 
the fatal reputation of her mistress had fallen upon her, and if so 
with the servant, how would it be if popular panic and superstition 
grew higher still, and Ralph Stourton himself should prove an 
insufficient protection for his wife! Already the curious connection 
between Nell’s presence and Isobel’s malady had been talked of 
greatly. Isobel encouraged the evil-speaking, and as Harry thought of 
the persistent malignity with which she strove to encourage suspicion 
of her young cousin his hands clenched, and he felt as nearly hating 
her as one of his self-disciplined nature could hate. 

Individual scenes haunted Harry. He saw again the face of the 
miserable man in the mob who had cried out that his last child had 
died. Everything was combining in a succession of untoward circum- 
stances to excite the fears and frantic passions of this ignorant people, 
and he dreaded what might ensue. 

For one thing he thanked God. He trusted that Nell, shrouded 
in old Rachel’s muffler, had remained unrecognised. He must get 
her home safely and at once, and consult most earnestly with his 
cousin as to the best means of ensuring her perfect safety. 

Then once more Harry’s heart sank. He could not close his eyes 
to the fact that Isobel’s influence over Ralph increased, and that a 
distrust of Nell, of which in his inmost heart he was ashamed, was 
gaining on him more and more. 

The hours passed, and when the first grey light began to steal in 
Harry rose from his sleepless bed. He felt cold and stiff, and a 
curious feeling came over him from head to foot. It seemed as 
though vitality were at its lowest ebb. Every nerve in his body 
ached with sickening neuralgia. His heart beat very slowly and 
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heavily. After a few minutes it passed off, and he was able to stand 
up and push back his damp hair with a long-drawn sigh of relief. 

* Ah!” he exclaimed to himself. “It is a warning. Never have 
I felt it so near. Poor Nell! Poor Nell! Even such protection as 
this poor hand can give is failing you.” 

He left the room and went out. The cold morning air on his 
brow refreshed and strengthened him. He went in search of the 
stables, and proceeded to bring out and saddle the horses. It was 
very fresh, and when he fastened their bridles to rings in the wall he 
brought ‘out two rugs from the hall and covered them up warmly. 

These preparations completed, he went through the house and on 
to the balcony. The sun was rising now: a delicate, dream-like haze 
hung over the water: trees, reeds, and all that was hard and 
substantial looked transparent and silvery. The young sun’s pale, 
gold rays scarce pierced the haze, but made it glistening and 
luminous. 

Out of the silvery mist the boat came swiftly forward, the vision 
that Ralph used to watch with such proud delight—Nell propelling 
it through the shallows—looking lovely as the Ondine of the Mere. 

Harry stood looking down on her, and she glanced up and greeted 
him with a smile full of affection and gratitude. 

“Harry! Harry! What can I say to thank you?” she cried, 
holding out both her hands as he went down the steps to meet her. 
“You saved both our lives. I could not have lived if such terrible 
harm had come to my dear old nurse. How can I show my 
gratitude ?” 

** Speak not of gratitude,” said Harry lightly. “It is enough to see 
you safe and happy this bright morning.” 

“Ah! But, my poor coz, you look so white and ill. Truly you 
have had small comfort in this inhospitable house! But see, I have 
brought you something on which to break your fast.” 

From the bottom of the boat, where it was placed with great care 
and carefully covered up, she brought a large bowl of steaming 
porridge. 

** Rachel made this for us, and this goodly portion for you, Harry, 
this morning in the hut. Perhaps a little food will do you good 
before we start.” 

“That will it, indeed!” exclaimed Harry, for the smoking bowl 
brought home to him the fact that he was very hungry. 

*“ And the horses, Harry?” 

“They are ready. I will but do honour to this most excellent 
porridge, and we will start; and, meanwhile, tell me what arrange- 
ments you and Father Johnstone have made.” 

“They are already gone,” said Nell sadly. “My uncle was taken 
away by two of our friends at five o’clock this morning, and he took 
Rachel with him. ‘They rowed some miles over the Mere to the river 
Ketter, and from thence down # the sea. They have hiding-places 
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on the coast, and a coaling-barge we know of will take them where 
he wills. ‘They are safe enough. Poor Rachel, she half broke her 
heart when we parted this morning. Fortunately, they had money 
with them. Alas! Mass last night was the last we shall have for 
many a long day now.” 

“It is hard for you,” said Harry gently. 

Nell gave a heavy sigh. It seemed hard enough that morning. 
She dreaded her return home, for she had learned to dread un- 
speakably the heavy look of discomfiture that would cloud her 
husband’s face when any of these rumours of witchcraft reached his 
ears. It seemed to her asif the annoyance and irritability they caused 
were now directed against herself, and served to widen the gulf that 
her timidity and his want of trust was slowly but surely widening 
between them. 

“Perhaps the unseen help and comfort from above will be the 
greater when the outward means of grace are denied,” said Harry 
earnestly. 

“God grant it,” she said, looking up at him with the tears gathering 
fast in her beautiful eyes. ‘* Harry, at this moment I am oppressed 
by the thought of how this tale will affect Ralph.” 

“Yet must we tell him everything,” said Harry quickly. “In 
this case any concealment would be madness.” 

“Yes, yes. Ralph must know all; but not Isobel! Can it not 
be kept from her? She would—she might ‘ 

“TI know,” said Harry pitifully. ‘‘She would make a cruel use of 
it. We need not tell her. Let me entreat Ralph to say nothing.” 

“Will you, Harry? ‘That would indeed be kind. I would entreat 
him myself, but—-— Of course it is mine own fault, but he ever thinks 
me prejudiced in what concerns Isobel. It must be something 
lacking in my foolish nature that I know not how to change. I 
cannot win her love.” 

“T know,” said Harry. ‘Leave this task tome. See, dear Nell, 
I have finished my breakfast, for which I owe your good Rachel a 
thousand thanks. Will you not gather together what you wish to take 
with you, and we will depart. See, this must not be forgotten,” and 
he gathered up the satchel and the fragments of his broken sword. 
“ The hilt will serve again,” he said ruefully ; “‘ but I regret the blade ; 
it was too fine a temper to be smashed in such rude horse-play.” 

Nell collected her small properties, then exclaimed suddenly : 

“But one more thing I must remember, Harry. I must take my 
poor Ombra and bestow her safely somewhere. Ralph might not 
care to have her in the Castle, and there are the dogs; but at old 
Alice Kendal’s dairy haply she might stay and be welcome.” 

The colour rushed into Harry’s face, 

“‘ Ombra,” he faltered, “ your grey favourite?” 

“Yes, I cannot leave her here in this absolute and desolate 
cohitude. She might starve. I must lookfor her. Ombra! Ombra!” 
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She went towards the window calling for the cat. 

** Nell,” said Harry, “I fear me it would grieve you to hear ill news 
of your pet, but a 

Nell came swiftly towards him. She had become very pale. “ Tell 
me,” she said. 

“When they found you not in the chapel, they were like men mad 
with rage. Poor Ombra had taken refuge there. She took flight, 
leaping across them to the door, and that foul man shouted that she, 
poor beast, was what they sought.” 

Nell covered her face with her hands, trembling violently. This 
horrible episode seemed to bring with intense vividness before her 
the danger which had threatened her dearly-loved nurse. 

“Was it soon over?” she gasped. 

“Yes.” 

He paused, thankful to see that the violent trembling found relief 
in a burst of tears. He allowed her to weep without interruption, and 
presently she overcame her emotion and raised her face. Harry was 
shocked to see how white and frightened she looked. 

“T am ready now,” said poor Nell. “It was foolish to give way 
like that, when my heart ought to be all thankfulness—nothing but 
thankfulness.” 

Silently he led her out and placed her on her horse, drawing her 
riding-cloak well round her. She never turned round once to give a 
parting look at her old home, but rode on with her head bowed, and 
now and then a strong shudder passing over her. 

Harry, seeing the reins slack in her nerveless hand, took them into 
his own, and guided her horse safely over the dark rough track 
through the forest. 





CHAPTER XXV. 


WHEN they reached home, both Sir Ralph and his cousin Isobel 
were out. 

Nell dismounted and went up-stairs to her own rooms, and thither 
Harry entreated his kind aunt to follow her. At the first hint that 
her beloved daughter was in distress, she flew to comfort her. 

It was an inexpressible comfort to Nell to be gathered into those 
loving motherly arms, and there to sob out her troubles, certain of 
the perfect trust and sympathy that had never failed her. 

Lady Stourton was deeply shocked at the story she heard. In- 
voluntarily she clasped Nell to her, a cold terror at her heart. This 
terrible thing seemed to be approaching nearer and nearer, almost as 
if some net were closing in upon them. Her fear rose almost to a 
panic, but she suppressed all expression of it, as she soothed and 
reassured Nell. 

Meanwhile, Harry anxiously awaited the return of his cousins 
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from their ride together. Nell did not come down-stairs again. She 
had sent for her baby to her room, and there both she and Lady 
Stourton forgot their troubles in enjoyment of his baby ways. Harry 
waited, anxious to be the first to tell Sir Ralph his story in his 
own way. 

When the sound of the horses’ hoofs came to his ears, he went out 
on to the steps to meet them, and the first glance at their faces told 
him that they had already heard something. Isobel looked flushed 
and excited, her eyes flashed, she talked loud and eagerly. Sir Ralph 
was gloomy, and moved and spoke as if under the influence of strong 
displeasure. 

Isobel began to speak loudly in spite of the presence of the grooms, 
who met them at the door. 

“ Harry,” she exclaimed, “we came back through Baignton, and 
we have been hearing a most strange tale.” 

He made an expressive gesture to induce her to keep silence, but 
she would not heed. 

“T always said,” she exclaimed, “ that we wanted a witch-finder in 
this part of the world, and I have been proved right.” 

“‘ People in so benighted a place as Baignton still believe in these 
absurdities,” said Harry quietly. ‘Truly, the march of civilisation 
is slow.” 

“ Ah, but you can tell us more than we can tell you about the 
marvellous flight of the witch,” she cried, laughing, and she led the 
way into the house, the idle grooms catching up her words witb 
vivid curiosity. 

In the hali she turned again. 

“* Now tell us your news, Hal!” she cried. 

Harry looked very grave. 

“*T pray you, Isobel,” he said, “let me put off what you call my 
news. I have business of importance with Ralph. I should be glad 
to speak quietly and alone with him.” 

“T love not secrets,” said Sir Ralph ; “speak before Isobel.” 

“Nay, it does not concern Isobel. Though you may not love 
secrets of your own, Ralph, perhaps you will forgive me if I 
have mine.” 

As he spoke he held open the door for Isobel to go through, and 
he had on his face a look of determination few could ever gainsay. 

Pouting and ill-pleased, Isobel obeyed, and went upstairs. 

“And what now, Harry?” said the young knight, stooping to 
divest himself of his spurs. ‘“ You would try to explain away all that 
has happened, and pretend that these accursed tales have neither 
truth nor foundation ! ” 

“Not so,” said Harry gravely. ‘On the contrary, I fear that they 
foretell a very serious danger.” 

Ralph flung himself moodily into a chair. 
“Shall I tell you what we were told?” he said. “It seems that 
VOL. LXIIL 3 D 
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the rough rabble of the lower sort in Baignton have been dying like 
rats in a poisoned drain, and forsooth must find some original cause, 
and the old story cropped up. I believe it had its origin in a house 
of universal gossip, the hair-dresser’s shop in the main street, where 
that malapert Janet’s mother dwells. What must they do but send 
for that fiend, the witch-finder, and put him on the track of the 
Kettering Mere mysteries. There were whispers of a name you wot 
of, but they dare not. My power is yet known, and by the heaven 
above us I will make it feared !” 

“They dare not!” echoed Harry so fiercely, that Ralph looked up 
startled. ‘Tell me your own story,” he said quickly. 

“Nay, but first let me finish what they told me. It seems that a 
rough mob of these dogs, carrying the witch-finder with them, went 
off into the forest, caught sight of some miserable old hag, and would 
have harried her but that, they say (the lying hounds) that then and 
there she turned into a hare and fled for her life, while they pursued, 
and poor puss fell a victim to their fury. I will put a stop to such 
doings ; and the next tale of the sort I hear, the ringleaders shall be 
pilloried, or, by heaven, I will have them whipped!” 

“T see you know not the worst,” said Harry; and with quick, brief 
sentences he told Sir Ralph all that had happened. 

He was hardly prepared for the burst of fury that his tale provoked. 
That such an insult should have been offered to his wife in the 
person of her old nurse was to him almost incredible. ll the fierce 
pride of the feudal power was outraged. Harry rejoiced that it was 
so, for he told himself that had Ralph not had implicit faith in his 
wife, he would not so fiercely have resented it. But after a time the 
fierceness of his anger spent itself, and the young knight began 
bitterly to curse the fate which had brought so foul an imputation so 
near to his house. 

“It touches my honour, Hal,” he exclaimed, “and the stain shall, 
if needs be, be wiped out in blood! Why did you not, with your 
sword in hand, kill some of them, at least ?” 

Harry shook his head and sighed. 

“Poor fools,” he said, “had I found it in my heart to use other 
than the flat of my sword, my good blade would be intact now ; but 
it was no trifle—I fought hard. You have a mass of superstition 
and ignorance against you, Ralph, which is hard to crush. The thing 
is, that we must gravely and earnestly consider what is the best 
thing to do.” 

“*T will make an example of the knaves !” 

“I do not know,” said Harry sadly. ‘ Would there not be some 
danger in making a strong party for the witch-finder in the place 
against us?” 

*‘ Against my wife!” exclaimed Ralph bitterly. 

“Against the purest and sweetest lady on God’s earth,” said 
Harry earnestly. 
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“Vet, nevertheless, one who hath had, at least, through the 
teachings of her mother, some dealings with the work of Satan.” 

“* Whoever hath said that hath lied foully,” cried Harry, “ and I am 
prepared to do him battle for her innocence !” 

“Men battle not with women,” said Sir Ralph scornfully ; “ and 
we are dealing with women’s gear.” 

“ Ah,” said Harry hotly, “ when men give credit to the chatter of 
such magpies as yon malapert Janet, then indeed , 

“ Hal, Hal!” cried Ralph passionately, “drive me not to extremity. 
I am not what I used tobe. I am goaded nigh unto madness by this 
miserable thing. Have you no pity to spare for me?” 

“None!” cried Harry. “There is no man on the face of this 
earth I deem more enviable.” 

“To be pointed out as one duped by the fascination of a “i 

“‘ Say not the word, lest I hold you false knight and unworthy.” 

Ralph made a furious movement, but controlled himself. 

“T will not quarrel with you, Harry,” he said. ‘ Naught shall 
divide us two, even the failure of that sympathy for which I look to 
you as to a brother.” 

“T tell you,” cried Harry, “that I should count him happiest of 
men whom she would deign to call her champion.” 

“You do not know—you cannot know!” cried Ralph restlessly. 
**Could I repeat half of what I know from Isobel.” 

“From Isobel? Ralph, I do not recognise in you the man I 
once knew and loved. Where is your justice, your manhood, that 
you believe against your young, sweet wife the malicious slandering of 
a jealous woman ?” 

“Would to God that I had your faith! I parted not easily with 
mine. It was rent from me piece by piece, and it seems to me that 
I was blind—either blind or acting under some strange spell.” 

“Then you have ceased to love her, Ralph ?” 

“A thousand times no! I love her with my whole heart, and it is 
that very love that makes my misery. In her sweet presence at times 
I am happy—lI forget all. But—can you not understand ?—through 
all that happiness creeps suddenly a doubt, an unmanly qualm of fear, 
which drives me mad. Her very beauty seems scarce of this world, 
and I am haunted by tales which ever, day after day, seem more 
plausible and true.” 

Harry groaned. A feeling of despair came over him. 

“T tell you, Ralph,” he said firmly, “that there is an influence ever 
struggling to come between you and your wife—an influence cruel 
and relentless as the grave—and until that influence be removed, 
you can never be as you once were—unutterably blest in each 
other’s love.” 

“You mean?” 

“The evil influence of Isobel. She cannot, and will not, forgive 
Nell in that she is your wife, and—lI speak plainly, for I speak the 
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bitter truth—she persecutes her, and she will not rest until she has 
destroyed her!” 

“You are mad!” 

“T tell you the solemn truth. These evil tales which affect your 
wife’s name and your honour are not only started, but encouraged by 
her, and she is pitiless. Already she has sapped Nell’s happiness, 
and she goes further yet—she will destroy her! Send her away, 
Ralph—send her away! If some relation cannot take her, let her 
go for a while to a convent till we find a man of wealth and wit 
enough to please her, and so she be wed. But keep not this serpent 
in your house. She will sting you even to death!” 

“Can you pardon nothing, Harry, to the agonies of such wasted 
love as hers?” 

“Love! There exists not on earth aught so cruel as such love. 
Listen, Ralph. These words she used to me herself: ‘I love him so 
that I could kill him with my own hands, rather than see him happy 
with another!’ And this you call love.” 

‘She said that ?” 

** Aye, and has acted upon it. Better had it been for you had 
she poisoned the wine-cup you raise to your lips, rather than have 
destroyed your faith in her who should be to you more than life 
itself!” 

Ralph covered his face with his hands. A conviction of the truth 
of his cousin’s words was dawning on him. 

‘God forgive me if I have judged her wrongfully!” he cried. 

“There speaks again the brave man I once knew!” cried Harry— 
“not the blind dupe of a jealous woman’s lies. Act on it, Ralph. 
Go to Nell, tell her all that is in your heart, tell her how you have 
suffered, the doubts you have known. She will understand, she will 
forgive. Have you not seen how changed she is? how all the 
brightness of her young life is dimmed? and out of her grey eyes 
looks forth living pain? ‘Take her to your heart again, and give her 
her due, the faith and trust you owe to your wife’s sweet, strong 
innocence.” 

“She suffers! Harry, will she forgive?” 

** Ask her yourself. Forgive? Aye, and give you such pity as I 
cannot find it in my heart to bestow on you, for I cannot understand 
how such shallow calumnies can have so beguiled you. Go to Nell, 
and be strong and true, for I tell you, Ralph, do not underrate the 
difficulties we shall have to face. The mischief has been done, and 
who knows how soon the need may come for a champion and 
protector to fight for her name?” 

Ralph rose and held out his hand; he could not speak. Harry 
said no more, but he grasped it for a moment, and then turned 
away. 

In Nell’s room the little baby Michael had fallen asleep and had 
been placed in his mother’s bed, and Nell sat on a low stool by the 
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fire with her arms clasped round her knees and her sad eyes fixed on 
the embers. Her fair hair was unbound and streamed behind her. 
She looked very young and very desolate, and the traces of recent 
tears lingered on her long eye-lashes. 

She did not hear her husband come in, and he stood for a moment 
looking at her. He saw that Harry was right, that she was changed, 
that the strange radiancy that used to be so characteristic of her was 
dimmed, and the sparkle and playfulness of old days was quenched. 
Of late he had only thought of her with the curious feeling with which 
men shrink from that which seems to them not altogether earthly, and 
every superstition and excited imagination had been worked on and 
fed with Isobel’s innuendos and a certain sequence of untoward cir- 
cumstances to a degree unsuspected by his best friends. 

But now the sight of his young wife in her sorrowful attitude, 
looking no whit like anything but what she was, a very desolate, 
timid child, seemed to tear the veil from his eyes. He went quickly 
towards her, and would have knelt but that she leaped to her feet 
and stood before him tremblingly. 

“Nell!” he cried. “My wife! My own!” 

Something in his voice made her raise her eyes to his. 

“Ralph! Ralph!” she cried. “Is it over? Have you come 
back to me?” 

He could not speak, but he held out his arms, and, clasped to her 
husband’s breast, all fear, all grief, all sorrow vanished away. She 
was once more his own. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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SECRETS OF THE CELLS. 


By Linpon MEapows., 





HERR SCHMIDT, ARTIST IN CHALKS, GIVES SUDDEN REIN TO HIS 
TEMPER. 


PHBE FLITE was a pretty, pert-looking hussy of about two- 
and-twenty; but she has plenty to say for herself and, like 
many of the other prisoners, is quite able to tell her own story: 
“T am in gaol for assaulting my mistress, and it was all through’ 
a little nasty vicious brute of a dog, which was the very pest of the 
house and the occasion of more mischief and trouble than can be 
put into words. I was maid to Miss Letitia Hazard, a vixenish old 
lady of at least six- or eight-and-fifty, though she entered her age in 
the census-paper as five-and-thirty, and brazened it out boldly after- 
wards with the man who came round to receive it. Bristle—that 
was the dog’s name—was a small fawn-coloured, smooth-coated, 
hideously ugly animal of some foreign breed with a black bullet- 
shaped head, cropped ears, fiery eyes and decayed teeth, one or two 
of which, with a part of his tongue, were always visible even when 
he had his mouth shut. Add to this that he had a thing like a 
horse-cloth covering the greater part of his body and a silver collar 
round his neck, with a little bell attached. I hated him, the servants 
hated him, the visitors hated him, everybody hated him; he hadn’t 
a friend in the world except his mistress, and she doted on the little 
wretch, looking tenderly down upon him with her hands clasped as 
he lay on the mat at her feet and crying ‘ My treasure!’ but in a 
tone that couldn’t be rendered into language. You should have 
heard it. Never was such a petted, pampered, odious little beast. 
She couldn’t stir a step without him. He sat with her, walked with 
her (the chain was always getting round people’s legs and tripping 
them up), ate with her, drank with her, and shared her bed at night. 
I had to wash him once a week, soaping his eyes and pinching his 
tail when opportunity offered, and then comb his hair afterwards, as 
well as cut up his food and feed him with a silver folk. But that 
wasn’t the worst of it; dinner had continually to be put off to suit 
his convenience, for the dainty little mongrel would eat nothing but 
the very choicest of things—such as chicken, and game, and oyster- 
patty, and cheesecakes—and those couldn’t always be got, and then 
our dinners had to be put off too, which enraged the cook and myself 
beyond measure. He got it one day, though (none of us dare touch 
him, he made such a yelping). Miss Letitia wished to have his 
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portrait taken; and an artist sat in the dining-room sketching him 
in coloured crayons, while I kept the dog in position. He was a 
German gentleman—Herr Schmidt by name—and rather hasty- 
tempered; but he kept talking in the most soothing tone to the 
animal, till Miss Hazard went out of the room to receive a visitor, 
and then Herr Schmidt, who could contain himself no longer, 
plucked off his shoe-—which was a heavy one—and sent it right at 
Bristle’s head, knocking him clean off the chair into a corner. I 
loved the man from that moment; but when Miss Hazard returned, 
the German gentleman sat sketching as calmly as before, though Bristle 
was whining in a pitiful manner, trembling all over, and following 
every movement of the artist’s pencil, thinking perhaps that as there 
was another shoe in reserve, he might come in for a salute from it at 
any moment. 

“T have nearly done, sir. The other day Bristle fell alarming] 
ill (we thought he might have accidentally picked up something 
poisonous), and Miss Hazard insisted on my sitting with him all 
night, administering medicine every two hours, and bathing his head 
with vinegar and water. I refused, and she slapped my face. I 
slapped her again, and she tried to put me out of the room; but I 
was the stronger of the two, and in the scuffle she fell, hurting herself 
seriously. The next day she summoned me for an assault, and 
swore in court that she had never lifted a finger to me; so the 
magistrates believed her, as she was a lady, and I was committed to 
prison. It would be some comfort to me if I could only hear that 
Bristle died and lay stretched out at his length on the rug. He 
ate full half of the oyster-patty, in which cook had mixed some 
strychnine ; and if Miss Letitia would be so good as to dispose of the 
other half, I think it would be still more soothing to my feelings, and 
leave me nothing to desire.” 


Mr. BoDMAN PRESENTS ME WITH AN ARCHBISHOPRIC—WHICH I 
MODESTLY DECLINE, 


“Wuy, Mr. Bodman, is it possible? You are the last person on 
earth that I expected to see here.” He was a tall stout man, with a 
pale, round, mild, expressionless face, and a pair of gold glasses. 

“ And indeed, my dear Mr. Meadows ”—with his usual benevolent 
but simple smile—“ it is the last place on earth I ever thought to 
have the pleasure of seeing you in. I can’t understand it. They tell 
me this is a prison. What have I done that they should bring me 
here? I was coming home late last night from a little musical 
party, between two gentlemen, when several others insisted on being 
allowed to escort me. And there was a terrible fight, during which 
a policeman appeared ; then, every one of them taking to their heels, 
I was left alone and led off as the cause of the disturbance! I repeat 
that I can’t understand it at all.” 
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“No, nor I either. I feel sure there must be some mistake, and 
will wait upon one of the magistrates to explain matters.” 

I did so, and, after some inquiry and trouble, Mr. Bodman was 
released from his unpleasant position. We walked back afterwards 
arm in arm to his lodgings. 

I will tell you what little I know about him. On my first accepting 
the curacy of , I had found apartments in a very pretty old villa 
residence, a little out of the town. 

“There is a rather eccentric gentleman living with us, sir,” said 
Mrs. Sandland; “but I think he will not interfere with your comfort 
in any way. He is not altogether right in his head; but no one 
can be more harmless or good-natured. I will not conceal from you 
that there is a little secret as to who he is and to what family he 
belongs, and I hope you will forgive me for not saying more. I am 
bound not to be too communicative on the subject.” 

“Pray do not enlighten me more than you think right and fitting, 
madam; I daresay the gentleman and I will get on very well 








together.” 
I learned some time afterwards that Mr. Bodman was a natural 
son of the D of , who had put him under the care of 


Mrs. Sandland, allowing a handsome sum for his maintenance, 
and a much more liberal amount of pocket-money than was either 
necessary or prudent. 

Miss Sandland, the daughter of my landlady, rapped at my door 
that evening and asked me if I would be good enough to persuade 
Mr. Bodman not to go out. 

“ He is in the habit of doing so every night to a place where there 
is music and singing, and he spends frightful sums of money. He is 
commonly brought home by some stranger, and I have no doubt 
often gets robbed on the way. He is odd; would you believe it ?>— 
he keeps his money in his boots!” 

“In his boots!” 

“Yes—oh, how provoking; there he goes again.” And, sure 
enough, Mr. Bodman had slipped cunningly off, while we were 
discussing his merits. 

He returned about two o’clock in the morning, trolling a cheerful 
stave as he came, under the usual escort of two strange men of the 
lower order. To their eternal credit, be it spoken, the greater part 
of his money was safe upon him. 

The next day he commenced his matutinal experiences by tumbling 
down-stairs and bruising his head. I drew the wound together and 
strapped it up with sticking-plaster ; Mr. Bodman smiling blandly all 
the time. 

I tried to persuade him that he was scarcely fit to venture out in 
the evening, but he managed to evade us all, and was brought home, 
towards the small hours, by a policeman, whom he had fortunately 
encountered on the way. “Not quite right, I fear, sir,” said the 
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officer, tapping his forehead ; “‘ ought not to be let out alone; seems 
to be pretty flush of money, too; wanted to treat me to oysters 
and stout.” 

“ Hallo—what is all this?” cried I, as I came out of my room 
one morning and tumbled over Mr. Bodman’s boots, which had been 
placed rather in my way. A heap of money rolled out of them, 
making mellow music all down the stairs. Miss Sandland and I 
picked it up between us, laughing all the time. We counted forty 
sovereigns and about fifteen shillings. 

“This is a common trick of his, Mr. Meadows,” she said; “ and I 
now and then find a bank-note or two.” 

“Why, he must be one of the Rothschilds—or the Duke of 
Westminster ! ” 

“TI wish you could get him to let you keep his money; there is a 
shocking waste of it.” 

After breakfast, Mr. Bodman called me into his room and asked 
me, as I was a clergyman, to accept a few pounds for distribution 
among the poor ; at the same time thrusting a hand into his coat-tail 
pocket (where they were jingling merrily about), and bringing up 
half-a-pint of sovereigns. 

My first impulse was to reject this piece of liberality, but seeing 
him look hurt, I checked myself, and said, “ It is very kind of you; 
this will be extremely useful.” 

“T will build you a church,” he cried; “I have conceived a great 
friendship for you ever since you strapped up my head. It was so 
beautifully done, and you were so gentle over it. We will have a 
church—stay, there is York and Canterbury; why not a third 
archbishopric, and give you the appointment ?” 

“I fear it would create a jealousy—no, if we are to build a new 
cathedral, make me one of the minor canons.” 

“Tt shall be so. I am delighted with the idea! What will it 
cost ?” 

“Why, you see, cathedrals are expensive; now if, instead of 
spending, as you often do, twenty or thirty pounds a night, you 
could be persuaded only to take out ove with you, something hand- 
some might be accomplished.” 

“Excellent! and will you kindly consent to be treasurer ?” 

‘Miss Sandland would be better qualified for that office.” 

“Make what arrangements you please: I will begin this very 
night ”—and he was true to his word. Miss Sandland told me, 
with a smile, by-and-by, that there were two hundred and thirty-five 


pounds carefully laid aside towards the building of the great cathedral 
at 





* = * * * 
It was a summer evening. Miss Sandland had requested me to 


keep a sharp eye and ear on Mr. Bodman; he had been taken ill, and 
she was going to fetcha doctor. He was not to be allowed to get up; 
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and I mounted guard accordingly—reading in my own room, and 
listening for any suspicious sound in the one opposite. 

Presently I heard what seemed like a step on the floor. Mr. Bodman 
was taking a quiet little airing up and down a long strip of carpet. 
“Mr. Bodman! Mr. Bodman! this is wrong; get into bed again 
instantly ! ” 

“Oh, very well”—with the customary placid smile; and he 
immediately disappeared behind the curtains. 

A few minutes later he was promenading the floor a second time, 
but delicately, as one who apprehended reproof. 

“What, again! oh, this is too bad! pray do not run these risks ; 
you may catch cold ”—for, like Wordsworth’s interesting child, he 
was rather “ wildly clad.” 

“Oh, I am so sorry.” Exit Mr. Bodman among the blankets ; 
and I tucked him tightly in. 

A third time, on entering the room noiselessly, I found him 
performing the same agreeable peripatetic exercise. 

“Mr. Bodman! Mr. Bodman! I am hurt; I am shocked; I am 
grieved ; I am disappointed ; I did not expect this of you.” 

“T beg your pardon ”—with a silvery smile, and a sudden bolt 
back into bed; there was nothing visible but the tip of his long nose 
over the top of the sheet. 

“Mr. Bodman,” said I, returning after a moment’s deep thought, 
“you may get out of bed if you like; you may walk about ; it will 
do you good.” 

“Thank you; thank you ”—and he never stirred again till Miss 
Sandland’s arrival with the doctor ! 

I lost sight of Mr. Bodman soon after, and was not a little surprised 
to find him now in the county jail; from which, as already stated, I 
was the speedy means of his release. 


Or THE TWO ARCH-CONSPIRATORS, MICHAEL HAKE AND MARTIN 
BRUNT, AND THE LIVELY INTEREST Mr. NIGEL TOOK IN THEIR 
WELFARE. 


“T HAVE a good deal to say to you before I die. I was brought up 
as a Roman Catholic, and should by rights have a priest to confess 
to, but I would rather make a clean breast of it to you. I liked your 
sermon on Sunday, and have made up my mind to tell all. I have 
many terrible things to relate, and you will perhaps shudder to hear 
them. I have been a very bad fellow; there is scarcely a crime that 
I have not committed at one time or another; and there is little, 
however black, that I would not have committed, had the opportuntty 
offered, and the reward been suitable.” 

“‘Stay ; you say you are not a Protestant; there is a Roman 
Catholic priest about ten miles from here. By the rules of the 
prison, you can have him sent for if you wish. I tell you this 
because I think it only fair and right so to do.” 
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“Thank you, sir; I will have no one but you. Will you hear 
me?” 

“ Certainly ; I will listen to what you have to say.” 

“My name is Martin Hake. I should take up too much of your 
time were I to go back and relate all my boyish wickednesses, or 
those that I was guilty of when a young man; they were bad enough, 
but I must pass them over now, and come to those later passages in 
my life that occasion me the greater horror and remorse, and for 
which, had you not plainly shown me to the contrary, I should almost 
have feared there could be no forgiveness here or hereafter. About 
two years ago, after returning from San Francisco, where I led a very 
rough life, and got mixed up in more tavern brawls, street fights, and 
scrapes and adventures than ever fell to the lot of any man yet, I 
happened to drop in one night, while roving about down by the 
docks in L ,at Tom L ’s, the prize-fighter’s, a notorious 
resort of all the ship captains, mates, and common seamen from all 
parts of the world. A very pretty young girl, almost a child, the 
daughter of one of the musicians, had just been singing a song to the 
piano, accompanying it with a tambourine ; and we were all applauding 
vociferously, when a Spanish sailor, a piratical-looking fellow with 
huge black whiskers, caught hold of her as she passed, and gave her 
akiss. I instantly sprang up and flung a bottle at his head, and, his 
own party supporting him, there was a desperate scuffle; sides being 
taken, knives drawn, and many ugly wounds given and received. I 
showed such pluck, however (for I could fight like a lion when once 
roused, caring nothing for consequences), that the girl’s father thanked 
me; and a tall, swarthy-faced man, wearing the air of a ship captain, 
who had taken no part in the fray, pushed out his hand, and gave 
mine a squeeze. ‘ You're a lad of mettle,’ said he: ‘ here’s to your 
health, and our better acquaintance!’ When the playing and singing 
were over, and we had all drunk pretty freely and were moving off, 
Michael Brunt—for that was the name of my new acquaintance— 
touched my arm and said, ‘Come with me, if you are not better 
engaged ;’ and he took me on board a vessel that was lying alongside 
one of the wharves. She was a barque, and, I afterwards learned, 
just clearing out, laden with goods for the Canadian spring markets, 
and to sail with the first fair wind. 

“* Now look here,’ said Brunt, putting a rum-bottle on the table, 
with some glasses and a box of splendid cigars, and then looking to 
see that there were no eavesdroppers ; ‘to come to the point, without 
knocking all round the compass—are you flush of cash, Mr. 
Mr. 

“* Hake, at your service ; no, who is?’ 

“* Right ; would you like to be? Speak low.’ 

“*Do you mean that there is money to be earned ?’ 

““*T do, and a pretty good grist of it.’ 

“* Well, what part do you want me to play?’ 
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*** Would you be particular about cutting a throat or two, or pitching 
a man overboard, as the case might be ?’ 

“¢That would depend upon circumstances.’ 

**Of course; and I can promise you what would make it worth 
your while.’ 

“** How many are there to be in this business ?’ 

“«Three; you, myself, and a friend, to whom I will presently 
introduce you—not another soul; it would be dangerous, as well as 
lessen the reward.’ 

**Go on.’ 

“*No more to-night ; say whether you are disposed to go hand-in- 
hand with us, and we will talk matters over in the morning.’ 

“*Tf there is money to be made, I am your man; and I am not 
very particular how we do it—there!’ 

** «Spoken like a lad of spirit’—and he gave my fingers another 
squeeze. ‘ Now, will you remain on board? I can give you a berth.’ 

“*No, I have my kit to get together; that won't take long, and 
I will be with you again to-morrow.’ 

*** At ten o’clock, for there is an appointment to keep at eleven. 
Be punctual.’ 

**T was with him as the ship’s bell struck, and he marched me off 
to a merchant’s office near the Exchange. We waited a few minutes, 
and were then let into a private room, where there sat a keen-looking 
man of about eight-and-forty, with a white thin face, a hair lip, and a 
hawk’s eye. His name was Nigel. 

** * Oh,’ said he, this is the gentleman, is it? Sit down, sir;’ 
and calling in his two clerks, he sent them off in different directions, 
apparently on matters of business, but in reality that there might be 
no one near to overhear our conversation. 

“*Do you stick at trifles?’ asked Mr. Nigel, looking steadily 
at me. 

“** No, when there is an object to be gained.’ 

* * Of course ; a man’s not expected to risk his neck for nothing ; 
well, three months hence, if you present yourself here again, I will 
hand you over a couple of hundred pounds. Is that satisfactory ?’ 

** Quite; I agree.’ 

“*Good; but you must take an oath ; we must be able to trust one 
another. Bring that Bible, Brunt—so—put your hand on this, Mr. 
Hake, and say after me—‘“I swear to be true ; to tell no tales; to 
betray no secrets; and to obey the commands of my captain, so help 
me Heaven, and as I hope to be saved!”’ 

“‘T repeated the words after him. 

*** That will do, Hake. I like the look of you ; we understand one 
another ;’ and bringing out a bottle of wine from the cupboard (it was 
some of his choicest port) he filled for each, and we finished it among 
us. Nigel then said, ‘ Brunt will explain everything to you. Good- 
morning ; you will be hauled out of dock this afternoon, and sail 
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to-morrow early. © All is clear at the custom-house ’—and, waving his 
hand, the party of confederates broke up. 

** As we walked back to the vessel, I asked Brunt the nature of the 
service I had pledged myself to render. He replied, ‘Oh, a very 
simple one,’ and begged me to leave further explanations till we got 
out to sea; sol said no more. 

“T had a comfortable little state-room, next to the captain’s, and 
was viewed by the officers and crew as a sort of gentleman-passenger, 
who had paid for his berth and board, and was privileged to lounge 
about and do what he pleased. The chief mate, Myers, put out 
several feelers to learn my destination and business; but I led him 
to think that I was merely on a voyage of pleasure, intending to 
spend a few months in Canada and return to England in the fall. 
The second mate, Bowen, showed no curiosity on the subject, and 
was a bluff, outspoken, weather-beaten old man-of-war’s man, ready 
to do one a kind turn on any occasion, and mind his own business 
in particular. It was not long, however, before Myers began to grow 
jealous of me, as being so much in the confidence of the captain ; 
for he would often put his head down the companion, and seeing us 
talking together, give a grunt of disapproval, and withdraw it again 
in a huff. The crew were the average of merchant seamen, and very 
fairly behaved fellows on the whole; standing in wholesome awe of 
their captain, and obeying orders with a promptitude and efficiency 
that left him little room for complaint. 

“Brunt, according to promise, took me into his confidence when 
we had been about ten days at sea. It was as I had suspected; the 
ship was to be scuttled. ‘The cargo,’ said he, ‘which is a very 
valuable one’ (here he gave a grin) ‘has been insured to the very 
tip-top figure, and will realise a pretty handsome sum—a nice benefit 
for the underwriters ! ” 

“* But,’ said I, ‘is it not a pity to sink a rich cargo like this?’ 

‘Brunt laughed again. ‘Bless your longshore innocence,’ cried 
he, ‘do you think it would pay to purchase goods only to get just 
about their value again? Why, man, there’s not a bale, or a case, or 
a cask, or a crate, worth more than its own weight in wood and 
sacking—the packages are all dummy.’ 

“Oh, they are, eh?’ 

“€Nicely got up, and marked, and numbered; but crammed full 
of anything you please, stones, and brickbats, and bottles, and rusty 
iron, and old rugs, and mats, and carpets, and, in fact, any rubbish 
that came to hand, but worth a hundred pounds a piece to recover— 
some of them at least—and when the cash is handed over, realising a 
fortune, to say nothing of the vessel herself, which is Nigel’s own 
property. Trust him for knowing what he is about; a cunninger old 
fox never whisked brush.’ 

“*T see through the whole thing now ; but was it necessary to let 
me into the secret at all? Could you not have scuttled the ship 
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yourself without my aid and so lessened the danger of discovery and 
increased the reward ? for, had I turned traitor and given you the slip, 
I could have told some awkward tales.’ 

“Oh, as for that, I knew I could trust you; but I thought it 
well, for fear you should change your mind, to defer explanations till 
we had got out to sea; and, as regards the other matter, Nigel 
strongly urged that there should be no third party. I told him, 
however, that I must have a comrade and a confederate; that it 
would be a relief to my mind to talk things over with him now and 
then. And, indeed, I refused to act without; and, at last, he gave 
way.’ 

“*T see, I see, Mr. Brunt.’ 

*** But do you know, Hake, I have a suspicion of Myers, the chief 
mate. I fancy, careful as I have been, that he thinks all is not quite 
right.’ 

“That same night, as Brunt and I were sitting over our grog—all 
had turned in, except the watch and the man at the wheel—Myers 
put his head into the cabin and said, sulkily : 

“* Look here, now, Cap., hide it as cleverly as you will, mark my 
words—there’s something up |’ 

“What do you mean ?’ 

«That you two understand one another pretty well.’ 

***What do you mean? I ask again. ‘ Have a glass of grog?’ 

“* Curse your grog,’ said the mate, gruffly. 

**¢ Well, with all my heart,’ returned Brunt, as he flung the contents 
of a tumbler into the other’s face. 

“Myers swore a great oath and returned on deck. 

““«There must be no time lost in squaring accounts with that 
mutinous rascal,’ cried Captain Brunt, ‘or he will blab to some of the 
crew. Follow me on deck—to the sharks with him, before he has 
time to do mischief!’ 

“A minute afterwards there was a splash, and the cry of ‘A man 
overboard!’ accompanied by the heavy tramp of feet on deck; but 
all was darkness around. Myers was no swimmer, there was a heavy 
sea running, and nothing could be done. The captain and I showed 
a proper amount of sympathy and regret, and poor Myers*gave us no 
more trouble. 

*‘ A few nights afterwards, having reached the latitude we wished 
—it was blowing pretty strong at the time—Brunt and I secretly 
removed the plugs that stopped up the holes we had made in the 
ship’s bottom, and she began to fill—more rapidly than we had 
calculated upon. Indeed, there was scarcely time to fling the 
necessary provisions and other efce/eras into the boat before the 
carpenter came running forward to say that there were—I forget how 
many feet of water in the hold, and we were going down. All was 
instant alarm and hurry and confusion, each doing what he could to 
help himself. The captain and I, as already hinted, had one of the 
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boats ready, and we jumped into her—not a minute too soon to 
avoid being sucked into the vortex made by the sinking ship. We 
pulled about for some time trying to see if any were saved, but could 
hear nothing except the winds and the waves. I was sorry to think 
that so many gallant fellows had perished, for there were many of 
them worthy of a better fate; but regrets were useless now. The 
next day but one Brunt and I were picked up by a schooner bound 
for Greenock, and not long afterwards we received the reward of our 
villainy in the shape of a couple of well-filled pouches from Mr. Nigel, 
who proved even yet more liberal than we had been led to expect ; 
but I did not at all like the expression of his face as we parted. It 
was that of a man who bore me no particular amount of good-will, 
and would willingly have wiped his hands of me had circumstances 
permitted.” 

At this crisis of Hake’s narrative I was called away by some 
business that required my presence in a distant county; and, 
borrowing my pencil and a few sheets from my pocket-book, he 
related the rest of his story in as nearly as possible the following 
words : 

“Tt was not likely, after a successful piece of rascality like the one 
described, that Mr. Nigel would fail to invite Brunt’s and my assistance 
in the accomplishment of another as deep and diabolical ; but the ship 
was to be burnt, not scuttled as before, lest the insurance office should 
begin to ask awkward questions. It was for the fall trade that our 
goods were shipped this time; and one day before we sailed, Nigel 
took me into his private office, when the clerks were away, and said, 
putting his face close to mine: 

“<*Tf anything were to happen to Brunt during the voyage, or 
afterwards, you would come in for his share of the—the reward, in 
addition to your own.’ 

cee Oh ! ? 

“*You understand me?’ 

“Not quite.’ 

“Well, should he fall overboard in a gale, or did a marlinespike 
happen to tumble on his head out of one of the tops.’ 

“*T see now.’ 

“Good morning!’ said Mr. Nigel, with a nod; and he followed 
me with his eye all along the passage. 

“The vessel was burnt right down to the water’s edge. Some of 
the crew managed to escape in the boats; but there was such a 
scamper and scuffle at the last moment that numbers of the poor 
fellows were literally roasted alive, while several others were drowned. 
Brunt and I got off together, as on a former occasion, shirking the 
company of five or six seamen who tried to scramble into the stern- 
sheets of our boat as we pulled off, and Brunt knocking one or two 
of them on the head with the flat of his oar. We had taken care to 
be well provisioned, and have a good supply of water; but we were 
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not so lucky this time in falling in with a home-bound trader. We 
drifted about for days and days, looking eagerly out for a sail in the 
offing ; but none showed itself, and towards the tenth day our biscuits 
and water began to grow short, and the prospect of starvation to stare 
us in the face. I had not forgotten Nigel’s hint about Brunt, and 
twice, before firing the vessel, had tried to get rid of him—once by 
tumbling against him when we had shipped a heavy sea, and he was 
staggering under the shock, and again, by plying him with his 
favourite liquor till he was nearly dead drunk, and endeavouring to 
pitch him over the side; but both these attempts had failed. And 
now, as provisions were growing short,.I thought it would not be a 
bad idea to make another effort rather than be starved to death. I 
looked at him, and he caught my eye. 

“¢'That’s murder, plain enough,’ said he, with an ugly laugh. 

“¢What’s murder?’ 

*** Look here, friend Hake; I know what you're after well enough ; 
and I'll be candid—J’ve been thinking of just the very same thing! 
Did Nigel call you privately into his office one day, and tell you that 
if you heaved me overboard there would be two shares instead of one 
to draw upon him for?’ 

** What! and did the rascal put you up to that, too?’ 

*** To be sure he did, though I’ve had too friendly a feeling for you 
till now to act upon the hint; but, you see, the water can’t hold out 
much longer ; there’s only half a biscuit left; and the old saying that 
two are company has lost its charm. I don’t mind tossing up which 
of us is to stick his knife between the other’s ribs. What do you say 
to it? We can’t both survive this business.’ 

**¢T’m agreeable as to the thing itself, my dear Brunt,’ said I, ‘ but 
not the mode of arranging it. We are pretty well matched in 
strength ; let us see which can pitch the other in.’ 

“¢ Agreed,’ for Brunt thought himself much the stronger man ; but 
he was mistaken. We grasped one another savagely, and there was 
a long struggle, our sunken eyes glaring as eyes never glared before, 
and each laughing with a sort of fiendish delight. Once I was nearly 
getting the worst of it, but I recovered myself by a prodigious effort, 
and at last dashing his head violently against one of the thwarts, I 
succeeded in partially stunning him. The rest was easy. Brunt 
gave me a despairing look as he went down, and I was now alone. 

“IT saw nothing of any of the ship’s crew, and don’t know what 
became of them; but suppose that every man perished. I was three 
days more watching for a sail, and by good luck caught sight of one. 
I instantly made signals, which were seen; the vessel hove to, and I 
was taken on board. She was bound for Bordeaux. 

“I shaped my course thence for England, and in course of time 
walked with a cool and comfortable air into Nigel’s outer office. He 
had not arrived yet, and I sat down to await his coming. 

“*Humph!’ said one of the clerks—an impudent fellow with 
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bleared eyes and a very sharp nose—looking at me rather hard. 
‘You are Mr. Hake, I think ?’ 

“That is my name.’ 

“¢ Ah, we got your letter; a rather unfortunate affair, eh ?’ 

“Well, rather,’ said I, nothing abashed. 

**¢You have business with our principal, and would prefer a private 
interview ?’ 

“Just so.’ 

**¢ Pray what has become of our friend Captain Brunt?’ 

*** That you can perhaps inform me.’ 

“He rubbed his nose with the feather of the pen, and gave his 
head several little nods. 

*** You didn’t go to the bottom, then, this time ?’ 

** Not this time.’ 

“** Was one of the ship’s hands so imprudent as to fall asleep with 
a lighted pipe in his mouth ?’ 

“Not that I am aware of.’ 

*** Perhaps the steward trod on a box of matches, and went off 
without observing it ?’ 

““¢T must plead ignorance again—here comes your master.’ 

“Nigel gave a start on seeing me; the inquisitive clerk was sent 
off to his dinner; the other who had just returned from it, was 
despatched to a distance on an errand; and my employer and I had 
the office to ourselves. 

“** Well, Hake, so the A/ary Anne came to grief, too, did she? 
There will be a good deal of business to settle, and I shall want you 
near; take a lodging in town.’ 

“T nodded. 

** iow is Brunt? He has not turned up yet.’ 

*¢ Brunt fell overboard in a gale, and there was too high a sea 
running for us to lower a boat.’ 

“*¢Oh !—ah well, the best of us must go sometime. There are 
notes to the amount I promised.’ 

** That is not all you owe me.’ 

“‘* My good friend, you are a little dictatorial to-day ; did you turn 
out of bed the wrong way this morning ?’ 

““* Right or wrong, it can make little difference in the matter of 
the other share.’ 

“* How? what is that? Brunt may tell me a different tale.’ 

*¢ Brunt will not trouble you any more ; he is drowned.’ 

*** How am I to feel sure of that?’ 

***T saw him drown.’ 

«That certainly alters the case a little, but you must pardon me 
for not being able to rely altogether on your mere word.’ 

«Still, I shall expect you to do so,’ said I threateningly. 

“Nigel and I looked at each other for a few moments, then he 
opened a drawer, and putting more money into my hand, said, ‘ Well, 
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there is what would have come to him. I think that will close 
accounts between us.’ 

““* Far from it ; they must be left open at present, with your kind 
permission—and, indeed, for some time to come.’ 

““* You grow more mysterious than ever; my time is valuable, and 
I must bid you good morning.’ 

“**Sit down again; why did you put Brunt up to killing me?’ 

*** My good friend, were you not just as agreeably disposed towards 
him ?? 

*** And who set us both on?’ 

* Nigel laughed. 

““*]T have been your tool; you are now mine, and I shall draw 
upon you from time to time, as my circumstances may require.’ 

*** Let me remind you of your oath.’ 

***Tt was binding so long as you kept faith with me—no longer.’ 

*** You to talk of keeping faith!’ 

“* And you! I repeat, dare to dishonour the bills.’ 

““* Hush! my clerks are returning.’ 

“* Let them overhear; I care nothing.’ 

*** Remember,’ said Nigel, ‘that you criminate yourself.’ 

““*T am reckless of consequences; dread my revenge, if we quarrel. 
Au revoir, Mr. Nigel.’ 

“I drew upon him, as I had threatened, every three or six months 
for a year or two, and got the money; then a bill came back dis- 
honoured, and I despatched a telegram to say that he was to expect 
me the next day at his old hour—eleven o’clock—and kept my 
appointment. 

‘“* He sent his clerks off, as usual, and said, ‘ True, the bill should 
have been taken up. It was a mistake, and I hope you have not 
been inconvenienced.’ 

“*No,’ I replied, ‘but you must double the amount now; there 
are my travelling expenses, which have been heavy.’ 

“He raised his hands abjectly, but offered no further objection. 
‘You served me well,’ he said, growing calmer, while a peculiar 
expression stole over his face, ‘and it is right that you should be 
paid. Let us take a friendly glass together ;’ and rising, he brought 
a bottle of wine and a couple of glasses from a cupboard. 

“** Not yet,’ said I, stopping him as he was about to fill, for I could 
see that there was something at the bottom of the glass he was going 
to push towards me; ‘not yet,’ and, pocketing the cheque, I walked 
away to the bank and got it cashed. 

“Time passed on and another bill came back dishonoured. I 
presented myself at the office, as before, and found the door fast. 
Had Mr. Nigel, dreading the demand for more hush-money, absconded ? 
or what was the matter? I soon learned. He had been found dead 
in his inner office, with a glass containing poison by his side, the very 
day after my last visit to him. Had he committed deliberate suicide? 
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I fancy not. The probability is that he had forgotten to empty the 
poison away, and drunk the dose he had prepared for me. At all 
events, the goose that had laid me so many golden eggs would lay no 
more, and the valuable vein of ore that I had worked so brilliantly 
and so long was at length, to my great chagrin, exhausted. 

“The paper you left me is all used up, and I have not another 
scrap, unless I tear a page or two from the Bible on the shelf. I 
had many more things to tell you. How, in the course of time, I 
turned beggar and vagabond ; then highwayman, wandering about 
the country, stopping travellers on the road at night, sometimes killing 
them and throwing their bodies into ponds or wells—there is one 
place where the family are drinking the water to this day—and of 
numbers of other deeds of violence and shame that I would I could 
undo. I am sorry for them all now, and hope to be forgiven. 
I have read the chapters you marked for me, and said my prayers 
regularly, and am very grateful to you for your kindness. I don’t 
think I can live till morning. They believe my illness to be all a 
sham, but I told them the truth when I said that I was dying, and 
perhaps that is the only statement I have ever made that was not a 
lie and an imposture. Your obedient servant, MARTIN HaAKE.” 

He was found dead the next day, as he had predicted. I had 
the first part of this confession from his own lips, and the remainder 
I took from a hole in his mattress, where he had promised to 
secrete it. 


HEcTOR LAWRENCE’S HONEYMOON. 


““WELL, Dance, I see that you have something to say tome. Cell 
No. 20 seems to be occupied; who have you there?” I had been 
away for a week or two. 

“That is just what I was going to tell you, sir. A young gentle- 
man—a real gentleman this time, none of your make-believes—who 
has got himself into trouble.” 

“What, has he been putting somebody else’s name to a little bill, 
by way of temporary accommodation ?” 

“No, sir, not that. He has been pitching into an hotel-keeper 
and assaulting the police while on duty. His name is Hector 
Lawrence. He was married only ten days ago, and stopped to 
lunch at the Ange/ while the horses were being baited. Something 
displeased him there, and he sent for the landlord, who, being a 
hasty man himself, answered pretty sharply, on which Mr. Lawrence 
politely knocked him down, and, the waiters all coming to the 
assistance of their master, there was a regular set-to—the bride 
screaming, the landlady crying murder, and the maids falling into 
hysterics. A policeman, accordingly, had to be called in, and what 
does Mr. Lawrence do then but fly at his throat and try to strangle 
him. My gentleman was at last secured, however (the basket in 
which the plates were removed being clapped cleverly over his head, 
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like an extinguisher), put into a cab, taken before the magistrates, 
who happened to be sitting, and brought here. We never had so 
much trouble with anyone, unless, perhaps, Yardley, the poacher, 
or that big negro ‘ Ajacks,’ as he called himself. The governor is 
terribly down upon him, and all the more because Mr. Lawrence is 
a gentleman, and the governor hates gentlemen. You should have 
been here when his hair was cut, and the prison clothes brought him 
to put on. If ever a man stormed and swore and walked about like 
a wild beast in a cage, Mr. Lawrence was that man; and then, after- 
wards, he sat down and cried like a child. I daresay he'll be glad to 
see you, sir.” 

I unlocked the door and entered. Lawrence, without turning his 
head, asked, *“* What the devil I wanted ?” 

“Certainly not to insult you in your misfortune,” I replied, “ and 
can leave if my presence is disagreeable.” 

He looked at me, and sprang nimbly from the stool. 

“Welcome! I see that you are the Chaplain. I have asked for 
you many times, but was told that you were away. Can you do 
anything for me?” 

“T fear not.” 

“That is encouraging. Was ever poor devil in such a plight?” 

“It is an awkward business, I grant; but you must be quiet and 
patient.” 

‘Patient, forsooth! excellent doctrine. How is a man to be that 
under such circumstances? Put yourself in my position: the bride- 
groom of an hour, torn from the arms of his young wife, cropped 
hair, fusty garments, close confinement, a dirty tin can with two 
compartments—one for stale bread, the other for filth called porridge, 
meat twice a week, and then scarcely enough to feed a cat, an iron 
tap and a piece of soap; governor like a gorilla, only not half so 
handsome or respectable, a turnkey always on the grin at the peep- 
hole in the door, and a den about half as large as they give a brown 
bear at the Zoo. What do you think of it?” 

“T am sorry for you. Can I be of any service?” 

“Yes; get me out.” 

“Ah, that does not come within my province, I regret to say.” 

“And reading to me will be no great consolation while I am in this 
frame of mind. Stay—yes, you could serve me, certainly ;” and he 
glanced at my clerical coat and hat. 

I smiled, and said; 

“That is quite out of the question.” 

“T was afraid so; but could I not make it worth your while? 
I am rich, and have influential friends. I swear, with my hand 
on this Book, to get you a fat living, if you will help me to 
escape.” 

I turned round suddenly, walked out of the cell, and closed the 
door with a bang that re-echoed through the whole prison, double 
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shot the bolt, and strode away along the corridor. I heard Lawrence’s 
voice calling after me, but took no notice. 

The same evening Dance came to my house to ask if I would go 
and see Mr. Lawrence again, as he had something important to say 
tome. So I went down the next morning, and the moment I pre- 
sented myself he rushed forward, grasped my hand, and made « 
handsome apology. 

“Forgive my rudeness in offering a bribe,” he said; “I ought to 
have known better.” 

“Vou ought, indeed. I will do anything that I can, but do not 
sell my services.” 

He paced hurriedly up and down the cell, and said: 

“My wife has been to see me several times; but I declined an 
interview under such humiliating circumstances—with this close- 
cropped head, these filthy prison clothes, and a warder standing in 
the space between to overhear all we had to say. Nor will I write, 
for the governor reads all letters. Will you see her for me?” 

‘Where is she?” 

* At her father’s—Swanford Hall, about five miles from here. 
Surely this will not be any infringement of those accursed prison 
rules ?” 

“T am a little doubtful about that; but I will see her for you.” 

“A world of thanks! And you will convey a letter for me?” 

“No, I cannot, or be the bearer of one back, I am sorry to say. I 
am under a sort of moral engagement not to do this.” 

Lawrence looked sadly crestfallen. 

“Well, then, you will sce her, at all events—when ?” 

“To-morrow, if you like.” 

He brightened up instantly, and charged me with ten thousand 
things to say, which I promised to do word for word if my memory 
only served me; and I was to bring back a lock of Helen’s hair— 
there would be nothing wrong in that. He had one somewhere ; 
but Lambert had confiscated it, with his watch, rings, chain, and a 
heap of other things, though these would of course be all returned on 
his going out. Then twice I was called back, there being something 
else to add to the long list of amorous assurances with which my 
memory was charged. 

I kept my word. I rode over to Swanford Hall the next day, and 
sent in my card. I asked to see Miss Helen Molyneux—I mean 
Mrs. Hector Lawrence. She had caught a glimpse of me one day 
at the gaol, and the moment I now appeared before the windows she 
flew to the door, pushed the servant aside, seized my hand, and 
dragged me in. 

“You come from Hector? Bless you! Thank you! Oh, for 
goodness’ sake tell me all—everything!” How was her dear 
husband? Did they illtreat him? Did they make him work? 
Was he growing pale and thin? Would he see her if she came? 
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Had he enough to eat? Would they let him out soon? Could 
nothing be done? Would not a petition to the Queen procure a 
mitigation of his sentence ?—they could never be so cruel as to 
keep him there. How did he pass his time? Was he allowed to 
read? Were there any books? Had hea decent bed? Did they 
let him walk out? Was he very low-spirited? Poor fellow! And 
then came a torrent of tears. ‘Oh, don’t go yet! Pray don’t go 
yet! I havea multitude more questions to ask, and things to say. 
Will you not be the bearer of a letter?” 

“Do not tempt me. I wish I could oblige you. I fear I have a 
little transgressed the prison regulations already.” 

“Could you not contrive to smuggle me into the women’s part of 
the’prison chapel next Sunday ?” 

** For what purpose ?” 

“That I might obtain a glimpse of Hector.” 

“You could not see him; there is a high wooden partition.” 

‘But you might get a carpenter to bore a hole with a gimlet.” 

“Tt would not be handsome. Mr. Lawrence would feel hurt. I 
really could not lend myself to anything of the kind.” 

Just then Major Molyneux came into the room, shook hands 
with me, and begged that I would stay to dinner: but was compelled 
to decline, as I had to get back—and a heavy storm threatened. 

““T have done all I could,” said he, taking me aside, “ and failed. 
They can show no mercy; Hector must serve his full time. It was 
very good of you to ride over. The poor lad stoutly refused to see 
either of us the other day, and I suppose still holds to his resolution. 
Well, I daresay it is natural. Oh, that landlord! Come again, it 
will cheer Helen. Confound the whole business! it is a sad cut 
upon us all.” 

When I was on the point of leavimg, the fair Helen entreated a 
little further conversation; and I had a hundred new questions to 
answer, and tender messages to carry. She and her father walked 
down the drive with me as I led my horse by the bridle. Then I 
raised my hat, remounted, and rode off. 

I had gone about half-a-mile when I reined up suddenly, smote 
my leg, turned my horse’s head, and cantered back to the Hall. I 
had forgotten the lock of hair! 

“What, another!” cried Mrs. Lawrence, who met me, as before, 
under the portico; “that makes the ninth or tenth, I declare, within 
the last three months ; he is always losing them out of his waistcoat 
pocket; the ground must be thick with locks of hair. I shall 
positively have none left. Why, he had a beautiful large curl only 
the other day; what has he done with it ?” 

“Oh, that, you know, was—in fact, the governor—I mean he— 
he—wants another.” 

The demand evidently gave great pleasure ; a pair of scissors was 
called for, and Mrs. Lawrence began to hack at her dark tresses, but 
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cried, ‘Oh, I am so nervous; would you mind helping me?” and 
I performed the required service; then begged for a sheet of note- 
paper and wrapped the treasure neatly up, about to transfer it to my 
pocket-book. 

“Oh, would you mind giving it to me back?” asked the bride; 
and, turning away for a moment, she smothered it with kisses and 
watered it with tears. 

It was too late to see Lawrence that night, so I went down to 
the gaol early the next morning. Lambert placed himself before 
me as I was passing through the kitchen to the corridor. 

‘What is the meaning of this?” I cried; “what do you mean by 
barring my passage ?—ah, lay one of those dirty fingers on me, if 
you dare!”—and I am very much afraid that my clerical fist was 
clenched. 

Here three of the visiting justices (it happened to be Board-day) 
emerged from the adjoining room, and one of them said, “ Favour 
us with your company for one moment, Mr. Meadows; we are sorry 
to detain you.” 

I followed them, Lambert endeavouring to bring up the rear and 
cut off my retreat; but I refused to stir another inch until he had 
preceded me. 

“Now, what is the matter?” I asked, brusquely. 

‘Pray be seated, Mr. Meadows ; we have nothing whatever to say, 
but the governor has, and we know you can answer him satisfactorily.” 

“T decline answering any question that the governor may put to 
me, Captain Fendall.” 

“Then we must put it ; mark, not as coming from us—for we have 
every confidence in you—but from him. He thinks you are the 
bearer of a letter from Mrs. Lawrence to her husband.” 

‘Because he has a vile trick of listening at the cell doors. On 
my honour, I was neither the bearer of a letter 0 Mrs. Lawrence, 
nor am I of one ‘vom her; I have only a lock of the lady’s hair 
—see!” 

“That is quite sufficient,” said Captain Fendall, laughing; “we 
will detain you no longer.” 

““T have seen and talked with Mrs. Lawrence, however, and, if you 
will step with me, you shall hear every word that I have to say to 
her husband.” 

“We wish nothing of the kind. Lambert, have the goodness in 
future to let the Chaplain act as he chooses. You are very harsh 
and rude and interfering ; and, if you will take good advice, you will 
tender Mr. Meadows an apology forthwith.” 

Lambert looked white and unforgiving, so I thanked the visiting 
justices and walked out. 

Lawrence was enraptured with the ringlet, and paced the cell with 
it, pressed alternately to his lips and heart, glancing expressively 
skyward all the while. 
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I had to tell him everything his wife said, and did, and felt, and 
looked, and almost what she thought. “ You ought to see her,” [ 
said. 

*‘ Never, in this villanous prison-jacket—how can you ask it ?— 
pah!” 

I had to repeat my visit to Swanford Hall about once every three 
weeks—staying to dinner sometimes—to the very end of Lawrence’s 
imprisonment ; and on the day that he was liberated, he went in a 
cab with me to my house (but he had managed to leave the lock of 
hair on the cell floor !), where Mrs. Lawrence was waiting to receive 
him. I will not attempt to describe the meeting. They overturned 
a small side-table and two chairs in rushing into one another’s arms. 
The Major and Mrs. Molyneux were present ; so were one or two 
members of both families; and I gave—not a wedding-breakfast, 
that had already been given—but a sort of luncheon, at which a 
number of agreeable things were said and done. An hour afterwards 
the happy pair went off with a flourish in a carriage-and-four ; the two 
extra horses being added, Lawrence said, to make up for the rascally 
detention. I should tell you that the warders cheered as we left the 
gaol gates, and all the prisoners, having a notion of what was going 
on, joined in with a prodigious roar that shook the very walls ; 
Lambert gesticulating furiously and trying in vain to stop it. 

I have not met with Mr. or Mrs. Lawrence since, though they have 
sent me many pressing invitations to visit them. 


SOT RAR OT RET E ES L 
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NAMELESS. 
(From the French of Alexandre Soumet.) 


I FLY from sleep, whose blessed dreams 
Shun but the stricken and the tried, 
And, first upon the mountain side, 

My feet outstrip the morning beams. 


With all sweet nature now awake, 

The young bird stirs and tries to sing 
Under the flowering hawthorn-tree ; 

His little heart can never ache 

Close to his mother’s patient wing ; 
And why am I less blest than he? 

His cradle is the mother’s nest— 

The tiny home that gave him birth— 
Alas, I have no home on earth; 

No cradle ever gave me rest! 

Cast off from love that shields its own, 
I never saw my mother’s face, 

Have never felt her soft embrace, 

Or father’s gentle fondness known. 

All other children pass me by— 
Their sister? No, alas, not I! 

Not mine to share the evening game, 
The dance and song are not for me— 

The child of none, without a name, 
Almost without a right to be. 

The cottage hearths, so warm and bright, 
To me are dark, to me are cold; 
There, little inmates of the fold 

Receive caresses for the night, 

And whisper prayers for daily weal, 
And utter thanks I cannot feel ; 

But my poor face, intruding there, 

Would scatter joy and deepen care, 

And I may go, I know not where. 


Yet one broad threshold spurns me not— 
The House of God, whose open door 
Admits the suffering and the poor, 

And raises to an equal lot 

All children of the human race. 

And often, at the hour of prayer, 

Or when the solemn rites are read, 

I pass into that holy place, 

Among the dwellings of the dead, 

And seek some buried kindred there. 

In vain! None know me or have known— 

No goodly name upon the stone 

A nameless child can call her own. 

And still I weep the saddest tears, 

And look with bitterness for thee, 

My mother, who for all these years 
Hast hid thyself from me. 

Oh, let not all my prayers be vain ; 

Dear mother, take me back again! 

GEORGE COTTERELL, 
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THE “FREEZE.” 


[? was a beautiful evening in the uplands of 

Florida: a cloudless evening was fast follow- 
ing on the heels of a cloudless day. After the 
rains of last week the fair weather was doubly 
welcome, and one forgave it for being so cold. 
And cold it was. There was a chill in the air 
that seemed every now and then to catch at 
one’s matrow and jeopardise one’s very life. 
During the polo match that afternoon many of 
the old settlers had looked anxiously at the fair- 
seeming heavens and wondered what this should 
mean. Any sign would be welcome, anything 
would be better than this mockingly beautiful 
sky that hid behind its bright face possibilities 
of endless ruin. 

The match had been between a team made up 
of settlers who had come from some two or three 
public schools in the old country, and the rest who were lumped 
together as “ Etceteras.” Jack Grenham had captained the former 
and Tom Thorp the latter, so it was not unnatural perhaps that Jack 
should find a good deal to talk about with May Thorp when it was 
over. He told his man to take charge of his pony as he would walk 
home, and May, finding it chilly, determined to accept Jack’s offer 
to escort her home ; her brother promising to follow shortly. 

“How beautifully you ride, Jack!” said May enthusiastically. 
“Your pony seems to know exactly where to go without any effort on 
your part. Ido so envy you!” 

“*T don’t know why,” returned Jack. “I never saw any woman 
sit her horse as you do. And look at your brother! If all your men 
had been as good as he we shouldn’t have been in it. He was the 
best man in the field.” 

“How full we are of compliments!” laughed May. “And how 
splendid it is to be out after all these rains! Tom did nothing but 
stamp round the house, swear at the men and smoke till he was blue 
in the face. He was always so pleased when you came in.” 

“ And was nobody else pleased as well?” 

‘Of course I was too.” 

‘Such a relief to see any one when you have been penned up for 
two or three days?” queried Jack tentatively. 

“That’s not what I mean,” returned May. “You know I am 
always glad to see you.” 
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“You don’t think you'll get tired of me before the happy event we 
are meditating comes off?” 

“Oh, Jack, if you only knew how I miss you when you are away, 
and long for your return! ” 

“Do you know, May,” said Jack, suddenly changing the subject, 
“T think we are going to have the best season we have ever had. 
The trees are bearing wonderfully and look magnificently healthy. 
The reward of our years of toil is coming at last. We just managed 
last year to pay our way, and this time I think we shall manage to 
clear a pound a tree. Fancy being absolutely independent of home, 
May! For the first time in my life, almost, I feel as if I were really 
a man and not an over-grown boy. After wasting those years in 
England and being such a drain on my poor old father, you have no 
idea how splendid it is to feel absolutely free. We must arrange a 
date early next year, May. Does that suit you?” 

“Oh, Jack!” 

“You see, I’m quite a wealthy man. I refused an offer of two 
hundred pounds an acre last week. Think of that!” 

Just at that moment Tom Thorp overtook them. 

“T’ll see May home now, Jack,” said he. “You're going very 
much out of your way—unless you'll come in and have some supper 
with us. We should both be delighted. No? Well, good-night, 
then. See you some time to-morrow!” 

* a * * * 

Alas, for all human plans! That night the “freeze” came. The 
worst fears of the old settlers were more than realised. They had 
never known a freeze like this before ; in fact, there had not been 
such an one for sixty years. When they woke in the morning with 
anxiously beating hearts, it was to see the beautiful trees over which 
they had spent years of labour, in which were wrapped up all their 
fortune and their future, absolutely frozen down to earth. Not one 
tree had escaped. The ten-year-olds clothed with golden fruit and 
the young trees full of golden promise, all were ruined. It was no 
partial destruction. The whole tree was killed down to the ground. 
The roots were still alive, and in three or four years might begin 
with their new shoots to bear again, but that was all. Instead 
of being worth two hundred pounds or more an acre the land was 
worth almost nothing. The worst of it was that there was nothing 
to be done. Nature in one night swept away the fruit of years of 
industry and reduced every settler from comparative wealth to poverty. 
All they could do was to wait till Nature in its slow relenting chose 
to build up the tree again. 

They mostly decided to go home, some of them with no intention 
of coming back. They would go into business, do anything rather 
than struggle through more years of poverty only to count disaster 
again. Tom Thorp and his sister and Jack Grenham were going 
home with the rest. They left some men in charge, intending after 
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a long holiday to go back and begin over again. To say that they 
were crushed in spirit is but dimly to hint at their sense of utter 
gloom and despair. 

Fortune and prospects gone, no wonder the two lovers looked with 
terrible foreboding to the future. ‘The marriage which yesterday was 
so near was to-day thrust far forward behind a barrier of dark years. 
One cannot live on nothing even in Florida. In the marsh lands 
you might catch or shoot every necessary of life save flour and water ; 
the flour you would have to buy and the water to boil. But life 
there was full of dangers, and neither May nor Jack dreamed of it for 
a moment. Home and hope were their only remedies. 

The three went up to New York and thence across to Liverpool 
together. During these days May and Jack fell more in love with 
each other and more desperately hopeless than ever. Jack, as the 
younger son of a not over-wealthy baronet, had run through a good 
deal of money before he settled in Florida and met May. His father 
was a stern man, and Jack expected from him at his death nothing more 
than a very trifling recognition of his existence. ‘That he would be 
welcome at home he knew; but money, the one thing he needed, the 
only thing he needed now he had won May, was just the thing he 
could not get. 

May and Tom’s father was a rather poor hard-worked vicar in a 
Northern city. He had spent more money than he could afford on 
them already, and this new misfortune crushed him almost as much 
as it did his children. To start them over again would mean serious 
and anxious privation. 

At Liverpool the three parted, Jack to go south to his country 
home, Tom and May to go a little farther north. May and Jack had 
come to some arrangement that their engagement should be of a 
rather indefinite character till they saw their way more clearly. 
Absolutely wrapped up though they were in each other, they thought 
it better so. 

*“*T’d rather shoot myself than marry anyone else, May,” said Jack. 
“But I can’t honestly ask you to consider yourself tied fast to me 
and my poverty. If nothing better turns up I'll go back to Florida 
and start again, though it would be years before I should be well 
enough off to marry. You must consider yourself free, as free as you 
care to claim freedom. But you must write, the oftener and the 
longer, the better. 

Tom could have sworn that he saw tears in Jack’s eyes as he said 
good-bye and watched their train out of the station. 

“* Jack’s sterling gold,” he said to May. “If he doesn’t come to 
good luck, and if you are not happily married before long, I shall 
never put my trust in Providence again, So there! Now for home. 
Poor old governor, and poor old mater too! I know just how 
she ll look when she sees us, May. She’d be just as happy at seeing 
us if we were the two most tumble-down disreputables that ever 
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crossed the herring-pond. Not that we’re much better to boast of 
anyway.” 
* * * * * * 

To May and Tom the days passed along merrily enough. The 
thought that they were in England and at home was enough to dispel 
that dark cloud that would occasionally hover over them when they 
thought of the future. Simply to lounge at home to see old friends, 
to revisit familiar spots, this after four years’ exile was perfect delight. 
Gradually their spirits rose. ‘Tom made up his mind to return the 
following October. He heard good reports from his plantation, and 
in three or four years he hoped to have regained once more the 
position of safety and affluence he had before the freeze came. 
His father undertook to pay his passage out and give him a small 
sum to get through his first year on, to be paid back in his own good 
time, so that on the whole Tom did not find much to grumble at. 
There could not surely be another freeze in his lifetime; if there 
were, well, it was easy enough to go into the swamps and starve him- 
self till the inevitable fever came and took from him the life he would no 
longer care to keep. So his chart of life was straightforward enough. 

With May it was notso. All her future depended on Jack Grenham, 
and Jack’s depended on how many things! To some extent he was 
in the same position as Tom, but on the other hand there were many 
more possibilities. His brother might die, his father might relent, 
some unexpected uncle or aunt might leave him money, a dozen 
things might happen in his life that were certain not to happen in 
Tom’s, because the latter lived in a different class of life and came of 
a poorer stock. Jack wrote to May loving letters, full of affection 
and reverence. His father had apparently received him more kindly 
than he had anticipated; he was getting old and feeble, and was 
inclined in his increasing weakness to overlook Jack’s little crop of 
wild oats, which was, after all, nothing to what he himself had sown in 
the fifties. Jack’s elder brother, too, was much more friendly than 
he had expected, and had hinted that he would not be left so badly 
off as he had imagined. 

“The old governor has been screwing like the very dickens since 
you went to Florida,” he said to Jack; “and now you've got into 
his good books again I expect you'll have some benefit out of it. 
Don’t you hurry back: he can’t last much longer. You'd better 
wait till it’s over. He seems to cling to you more and more every 
day. You're so like mother, you know.” 

All this Jack dutifully reported to May, along with accounts of all 
his doings at home and elsewhere. But it seemed to May that every 
letter of his, instead of tightening the bond between them, gave signs 
that Jack was slipping awaf#from her. There was not a word he 
wrote that intimated so much; but she easily found corroborations of 
her own doubts and fears. In Florida they had been on the same 
level, socially and pecuniarily : now they seemed leagues apart. Jack 
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was above their sphere: he did not live in a poverty-stricken parish 
on insufficient means among uncultured friends with narrow creeds 
and unlovely faces. He was leading a gay life amid wealthy and 
fascinating women, who would be certain to enslave the handsome 
young settler from Florida—he who had led such a merry youth, 
been tossed about so picturesquely by the waves of fate, was so full 
of strength, and had such an aroma of romance about his life. This 
was how it appeared to May, and as Jack said nothing about their 
engagement, and did not seem to have mentioned it to his father or 
brother, she began to say to herself that it was all a question of time, 
that Jack would soon give her up entirely, and that then her heart 
would break, and that would be the end. 

Tom went back in October, leaving his sister and Jack behind. 
He wrote to the latter, promising to keep an eye on his trees till he 
should choose to come over, and promising also to write occasionally 
to say how things were prospering. 

So May stayed behind and lived only for Jack’s letters, which were 
now getting fewer and shorter. His father was seriously ill: any day 
might be his last. Some weeks after Tom had reached Florida—he 
was in capital spirits again—May saw in the paper a notice of the 
death of Sir Joshua Grenham, Bart., of Upwick Hall, Surrey. A 
short note from Jack apprised her of the event, and told her that he 
was going abroad with his brother, who was very much upset by his 
father’s death. 

Then followed months of silence. May woke up every morning 
with a beating heart, wondering if the prayed-for letter had come at 
last. But it never came. She anxiously read all the society papers 
to glean the slightest news of the whereabouts of the two brothers. 
Now they were in Egypt, now in India, now in Australia; but never 
a line did she get from Jack. She grew paler and thinner with grief 
and longing : the roundness wore out of her cheeks, and the sparkle 
died out of her eyes. 

“You must go back to Tom,” said her mother. “This air does 
not suit you. You have got used to Florida, and you must go out 
there again. It’s the only thing that will bring the roses back to 
your face.” 

The family doctor, who knew that her disease had nothing to do 
with climate or smoke, gave his consent. 

“Perhaps the change will do her good,” he said. ‘ But it is her 
mind, not her body, that is suffering. You can only put off the evil 
day. Unless fresh hope comes into her life, she will fade away little 
by little, but none the less surely.” 

So May was shipped off to New York once more. She bore the 
crossing bravely; but when Tom met her on the landing-stage he 
was struck to the heart by the awful change in her appearance. 

“My darling May!” he exclaimed, as he clasped her in his arms ; 
but he could find no other words to utter. 
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A few days later they were back in the wooden house where they 
had lived and been so happy for those four sweet years. ‘They were 
sitting on their first evening there gazing at the log-fire and thinking 
of old days and old friends, The rain was falling in torrents outside. 
It had been raining all day, in fact, and the absolute solitude and 
far-away-ness of their position cast a gloom over all their thoughts 
and words. ‘Tom threw aside a fortnight-old paper May had brought 
with her. 

“Yes,” he said, “I believed in Jack. I never dreamed he would 
play you false. Of course, he had been rather merry before he 
settled down here, but always merry rather than wicked. If there 
ever seemed to be a good fellow, it was he. I never knew him doa 
mean thing, or say a word that any woman need have been ashamed 
to hear. <A look from him was enough to bring us back when our 
talk was getting rather over the traces. It was love for you, May, 
caused that change in his life. 

* But it’s so different, out here and at home. A man’s environ- 
ments count for so much: time and distance are sufficient to cure 
anything if taken in large enough quantities. Poor Jack! I expect 
he fought against it with all his soul; but some things are too strong 
for human nature. We're poor weak folk at bottom, no match for 
the world, the flesh, and the devil. There are more freezes than one, 
and it was just a kind of freeze that gradually killed Jack’s love for 
you. He couldn’t help it; he simply looked on in despair. Not 
that it is really killed ; the roots are still alive in his soul, and in years 
to come love for you will come to life again and fill his heart with 
remorse. I pity him, May, as I sorrow for you. It’s a freeze ‘8 

At that moment the door opened, and a tall figure, hidden in 
waterproofs, dashed unceremoniously into the room. 

“Freezes be sent to perdition! Where’s May? May, have you 
forgotten me? Bless me, the darling’s fainted! And how ill she 
looks. What a brute I was not to let you know I was coming !” 

May soon recovered, and, sitting on Jack’s knee afterwards, you 
would never have known she had been ill at all. 

“We've just pulled my brother round. He’s been at death’s door 
for months. He’s safe now, and is coming to see you in a few days. 
As for me, I couldn’t wait. I’ve had a touch of fever, just to keep 
him company. Oh,I am all right now! I’ve been too busy and too 
ill to write much, love. But we saved his life, by Jove! And it 
seems to me we shall have to spend some time in pulling you round 
a bit. Do you know I’m a wealthy man, May ?—at least, wealthy as 
things go here. I’ve got five hundred a year of my very own. Now 
let’s consider whether we shall live out here or in England. I think 
out here will be best. Why, bless me, the girl’s crying and laughing 
all at the same time!” 








SEA THOUGHTS. 


Ort as I lie and look upon the glory 
Of the sweet sunshine on the azure sea, 
Thrills through my life the beauty of Thy story, 
Christ, who did’st dwell in eastern Galilee. 


Grows more and more the marvel of Thy mission, 
Jesus, who cam’st to succour and to save; 

Vanish the clouds that erewhile veiled my vision— 
Once more Thou walkest on the willing wave! 


Yea, Lord, I see Thee—touched by every feeling 
Of our humanity, yet calm and strong— 

Bend and absolve the sinful woman kneeling, 
Spurned by the scorn of the condemning throng. 


Also I hear Thee cry to every nation 
One Gospel—every other thought above, 
Earnest Evangel, sure and strong salvation— 
Love, all-sufficing, deathless, quenchless love! 


O Thy sublimity, serene and splendid! 

O Thy compassion, breathed with every breath! 
O triumph, when Thy life-work was not ended 

In the drear darkness of Thy dreadful death! 


Through Thy sweet sympathy and human kindness 
Thou hast availed to lift men’s lives to God, 

Healing their hurt, illumining their blindness, 
Waking a spirit in the soulless clod. 


Rousing in me a wild exultant passion— 

One with the splendour of the shining sea— 
To shape my life in a diviner fashion, 

Master, more faithfully to follow Thee. 


ELIZABETH GIBSON 
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